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PREFACE 

These chapters are, in the main, an adaptation 
of discourses delivered, at one time or another, 
in St. Mary's Church, Evanston. They were in- 
tended as answers to questions frequently asked 
the writer by inquirers into Catholic doctrine, 
or by Catholic students who were often called 
upon to defend their Faith. 

My aim has been to simplify, to the best of 
my ability, Catholic teaching on these subjects. 
I make no pretense to learning, and I have 
striven to avoid all technical language. My 
hope is that the average reader may be able to 
understand what I have written. 

I am entirely conscious of the inadequacy of 
my treatment of these important subjects, which 
have been so ably expounded by others. But, I 
have a hope that this book may come into some 
hands that have not yet touched the greater 
works. 

The name given the book I take from John 
18:37. Christ tells Pilate that "He was born 
and came into the world to give testimony to the 
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truth." Pilate asks, "What is truth ?" but does 
not wait for an answer. 

I know not what the Roman Governor's atti- 
tude was. Did he merely consider that it was 
idle to seek the truth; or did he fear to listen 
to the eternal verities as Christ might declare 
them? I can not say. But I do know that many 
very good people to-day ask: "What about in- 
dulgences?" "What about an infallible pope?" 
" — the pretended power to forgive sin?" and do 
not take the trouble of listening to an answer. 
It was but a fancy, perhaps a presumption, but 
I have ventured to give the name, Testimony 
to the Truth, to this unpretentious book. My 
hope is that it may help some few to understand 
Catholic teaching. 

The Author. 



THE EUCHARIST 

Non-Catholics who live in the vicinity of a 
Catholic church often wonder at the multitudes 
that pass to and from the sacred edifice. It may 
be early on a winter's morning when the snow, 
is deep upon the side-walk and the biting blast 
tries the wayfarer's endurance. The church to 
which these people are hastening may not be 
particularly inviting; it may not even be com- 
fortable. Within, there is no cheering music, 
no eloquent sermon, no friendly greeting, no ex- 
change of courtesies; minds are bent upon a 
simple and important duty. When it is done 
they return to a domestic or other employment, 
which they may have quit at a late hour the 
evening before. In this case, hardship fails to 
frighten, and comfort has lost its appeal. 

Or it may be during the summer heat, when 
the weary denizen of the city seeks a few weeks 
in the country. He may not appear particularly 
pious, but he hesitates to undertake a journey 
that will keep him from Sunday Mass, and 
he will not go to a summer resort unless it is 

9 



10 Testimony to the Truth 

within reasonable distance of a church. The 
Protestant who is not familiar with Catholic 
practices marvels and asks why so much ado 
about nothing. 

Some hear of the Church's precept, and at once 
conclude that it is the dread authority which 
terrifies Catholics into complying with most un- 
reasonable demands. "No doubt," they say, "it 
is a good thing to go to church, but there ought 
to be a limit to obligation. The day is too 
cold, — six months from this it will be too hot, 
so be guided by common sense." This is the 
advice given, but it is not heeded. 

No doubt authority's command has much to 
do with church attendance; but does any one 
suppose that a sane body, such as Catholic rulers 
are supposed to be, could demand that the faith- 
ful shall attend church on Sundays under pain 
of mortal sin, were not something very important 
involved? If it were but a hymn, or a prayer, 
or a sermon, or all three, would there be any 
sense in obligating, under such dire penalties, 
people of all nations and all climes, to assemble 
in given places? But it is immeasurably more 
than this. The Church is not afraid to stand 
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up and answer when men challenge the wisdom 
of her precepts. 

When she commands her people to assist at 
Mass it is not mere community worship as under- 
stood by Protestants; nor is it simply morning 
or evening prayer. She bids them come to the 
august Sacrifice, which is the renewal and con- 
tinuance of the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

Catholics believe that in the Eucharist the 
living Christ — body, blood, human soul and 
divinity — is really, truly and substantially pres- 
ent; that in the sacrifice of the Mass Christ still, 
through His priesthood, offers Himself to His 
heavenly Father. Hence it is that they will- 
ingly obey the precept of the Church command- 
ing them to be present at this, the highest 
possible form of worship. Nay, many of them 
come when the circumstances are difficult 
enough to excuse from the obligation; not to 
mention those who attend on week-days when 
(there is no obligation at all. 

Had we not the Eucharist, Sacrifice and Sacra- 
ment, our churches would be as cold and hall- 
like as Protestant churches are, and quite as 
neglected Were it not for the Mass it is safe 
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to say that our edifices, instead of accommo- 
dating congregation after congregation on 
Sunday mornings, would be in the same condi- 
tion as the churches of our separated brethren 
who can scarcely muster a considerable gather- 
ing once a week. 

The Eucharist as a Sacrament is prefigured 
by the Manna which came from Heaven to the 
Israelites during the forty years of their pilgrim- 
age through the desert (Exod. 16: 35.) As a 
Sacrifice it is wonderfully foreshadowed by the 
offering of Melchisedech, "King of Salem/ 9 
"priest of the Most High God," who "bringing 
forth bread and wine" blessed Abram in the 
King's vale* (Gen. 14: 1 8.) As Sacrifice and 
Sacrament, the Eucharist is also prefigured in 
the "loaves of proposition" which were to re- 
main always in the sight of the Lord (Exod. 
25 : 30) ; also, in the bread which Elias received 
from the angel as he slept under the juniper tree 
in the desert, and in the strength of which bread 
he walked "forty days and forty nights, unto the 
mountain of God, Horeb." (Ill Kings 19:8.) 

The multiplication of bread by Christ on two 
occasions brings us closer to the august Sacra- 
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ment It was, indeed, after the first of these two 
manifest miracles that Christ uttered His prom- 
ise of the Eucharist Though all the Evangelists 
tell us of the multiplication we shall turn to the 
sixth chapter of St John's Gospel, where we 
read the remarkable story. 

Before making the promise,. Christ demands 
that His followers should believe in Him. He 
had certainly given them sufficient proof that 
He was divinely sent He had fed five thousand 
with five loaves and two fishes, a miracle that 
caused them to proclaim Him "the prophet that 
is to come into the world." That night He came 
walking on the water to His disciples. 

After some remarks upon the Manna, which 
came not from Moses but from God, He says 
(John 6:49-59): 

( *Your fathers did eat manna in the desert, 
and are dead. 

This is the bread which cometh down from 
heaven; that if any man eat of it, he may not 
die. 

I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven. 

If any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
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forever; and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, for the life of the world. 

The Jews therefore strove among themselves, 
saying: How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat? 

Then Jesus said to them: Amen, amen I say 
unto you : Except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you. 

He that eateth My flesh, and drinketh My 
blood, hath everlasting life: and I will raise 
him up in the last day. 

For My flesh is meat indeed : and My blood is 
drink indeed. 

He that eateth My flesh, and drinketh My 
blood, abideth in Me, and I in him. 

As the living Father hath sent Me, and I live 
by the Father; so he that eateth Me, the same 
also shall live by Me. 

This is the bread that came down from 
heaven. Not as your fathers did eat Manna, 
and are dead. He that eateth this bread, shall 
live forever." 

It will be observed here that the multitude 
of Jews understood Him to speak of His own 
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flesh, for they were shocked. "How can this man 
give His flesh to eat?" they asked one another. 
The Jews had even more than the usual horror 
of human flesh. But He answered, "Unless you 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
blood you shall not have life in you." This 
iwas worse still. If human flesh filled the Jew 
(with horror, human blood was to him still 
more revolting. Yet, Christ neither retracted 
nor offered to explain. On the contrary He 
proceeded to tell of the marvelous blessings that 
would come to them who should eat His flesh 
and drink His blood. Many of His followers 
left Him to walk with Him no more. 

I would ask the reader to consider the sit- 
uation. Christ was a teacher. He was "the 
iway and the truth." He came "to give testi- 
mony to the truth." Any teacher will correct! 
a misunderstanding on the part of his class. It 
is his bounden duty to do so ; otherwise, he wil- 
fully misleads. It is criminal to allow pupils 
(to depart with a wrong impression upon impor- 
tant matters. It is not conceivable that Christ 
would do it See how He corrected Nicodemus* 
misunderstanding (John 3 : 3, etc.) . 
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It was Christ's mission to draw people to 
Him, not to drive them away. Yet, He saw 
many of the multitude depart from Him, with 
grave danger to their souls 9 salvation, and still 
He offered no explanation. Why? Because they 
understood Him aright, and, therefore, there 
was no explanation to be made. His words must 
be taken in their obvious sense. He meant to 
give mankind His flesh and blood as a means 
of salvation. Christ's words can have no other 
possible meaning. 

The Evangelists tell us in what manner Christ 
intended to give us His flesh and blood. "And 
whilst they were at supper," says St. Matthew 
(26: 26-28) "Jesus took bread and blessed and 
broke ; and gave to His disciples, and said : Take 
ye and eat, this is my body. And taking the 
Chalice, He gave thanks and gave to them, say- 
ing: Drink ye all of this. For this is My blood 
of the New Testament which shall be shed for 
many unto the remission of sin." 

To hold that when Christ said, "This is My 
body," ^his is My blood," He spoke figuratively 
is to maintain that He did not know what He 
was saying, or else that He wilfully aimed at 
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deceiving. It is equivalent to maintaining that 
when He declared that He and His Father are 
one, or that He would send the Holy Ghost, He 
merely spoke in figure and did not intend to be 
taken literally. What then is to become of all 
His sayings? Are we to regard them as intended 
to convey something other than their obvious 
meaning? Does He use words to conceal His 
thoughts? It were blasphemy to think so. 

St Paul (I Cor. 11 : 23 ff.) says that he has re- 
ceived the story of the institution of the Eucha- 
rist from Christ Himself. This very remarkable 
story is followed by these observations : "Whoso- 
ever shall eat this bread or drink the chalice 
of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty of the 
body and of the blood of the Lord" — "He that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh Judgment to himself, not discerning 
the body of the Lord." The apostle bids us 
"prove" ourselves lest we fall into these dread 
transgressions. 

May we not reasonably ask why such ado 
about a mere symbol or figure? Could the 
apostle be so exercised over one's participating 
in what is merely a memorial? Could one be 

a— Not. si. 
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guilty of the body and blood of Christ, which 
signifies some dreadful crime against the Sav- 
iour — even high treason — by partaking of what is 
really only bread and wine? Is it possible to 
eat and drink Judgment to oneself, that is, to sign 
one's own condemnation, by not discerning the 
body of the Lord where it is not? Surely, these 
dread offenses cannot be committed unless Christ 
is really present under the sacred species. 

Here then is the Sacrament of Eucharist, here 
the manner in which men shall eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of Man. The power 
to perpetuate the Eucharist in the Church is 
given in the words "Do this for commemoration 
of me." (Luke 22: 19.) In virtue of this won- 
derful power, and in obedience to the obvious 
command, the Catholic priesthood from the 
beginning offered the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

That the Christian Church from the first 
believed in the Eucharist, both as a Sacrament 
and Sacrifice, is so abundantly demonstrated that 
it is utterly rash to question the matter. The 
earliest Christian history and the catacombs, 
with their symbols and ritual, prove this to the 
satisfaction of any one who has not set his mind 
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against accepting proof of the doctrine. To 
these arguments we may add the controversies 
that disturbed the Church during the first cen- 
turies. 

The doctrine of the Eucharist was accepted 
by all churches up to the time of the Refor- 
mation. Greeks, Armenians, Copts, etc., held to 
this teaching from their beginnings, as they hold 
to-day. Luther himself testifies to the univer- 
sality of the belief, a testimony for which we 
can hardly thank him, since the fact was so 
obvious. 

All Christendom then accepted this belief up 
to and into the sixteenth century; while the vast 
majority of Christians, Latins, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, etc., hold the belief firmly to-day. 

I would ask the reader to meditate on the sig- 
nificance of this fact If Christ be not present 
in the Eucharist, then the entire Christian 
Church was mistaken, nay, grossly erred in 
belief, up to the third decade of the sixteenth 
century. The error, if error it was, was a most 
damnable one ; since it brought men and women 
to bow down and worship a wafer or a cup of 
wine as the true God. What horrible idolatry, 
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quite as degrading as any form of fetish wor- 
ship! 

Further, Christ Himself is responsible for it 
For being God He had prophetic vision. He 
therefore foresaw that His words of promise 
and of institution, as well as the words of His 
accredited apostle, St Paul, would be under- 
stood as implying that He Himself would be 
present in the Eucharist With knowledge that 
this would happen He allowed it to be so, when 
a word would have made the necessary cor- 
rection. If, then, He is not in the Eucharist, 
He is party to, if not the very author of, all the 
gross idolatry that has taken place since He 
uttered the command, "Do this for commemor- 
ation of me." I wonder if those who deny, or 
endeavor to explain away, the real, true and 
substantial presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
really understand wfiat their denial involves I 

I conclude, then, that Christ's words must be 
taken at their face value, as His followers under- 
stood them. If they made a mistake it was the 
clear duty of the teacher to correct it The 
words of institution explain and confirm the 
promise. Were further confirmation necessary, 
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it is found in St Paul ; also found in the constant 
belief of the Church which immediately began 
to obey the precept, "Do this in remembrance of 
me." If Christ be not in the Eucharist, Chris- 
tianity is a puzzle, if not a snare. Logically, all 
we believe stands or falls with the Eucharist 

We are often asked why the faithful do not 
receive under both species, i. e., under the form 
of bread and wine. 

To this we can give no satisfactory answer, 
unless we show that those who receive under 
one species only suffer no loss. The many diffi- 
culties which would arise from communicating 
under both forms, should and would be over- 
come by the Church, if the spiritual welfare of 
its children demanded it 

That those who communicate under either 
form receive the body, blood, soul and divinity 
of Christ will appear to those who consider the 
matter for a moment 

Let the reader realize that in the Eucharist 
we receive Christ as He is, the living Christ 
But in the living Christ, body, blood, soul and 
divinity are not separated, but united. Other- 
wise, He would not be the living Christ If not 
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separated or divided, wherever His body is, 
there also are His blood, soul, divinity. This doc- 
trine, which follows so naturally from what we 
believe of Christ, receives confirmation from 
St Paul: "Whosoever shall eat this bread or 
drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall 
be guilty of the body and of the blood of the 
Lord." (I Cor. n : 27.) The apostle says that 
he who receives either unworthily is guilty of 
both; which must mean that both are present 
under either species. Otherwise in receiving one 
he could not be guilty of both. 

Having established that they who communi- 
cate under one species suffer no loss, it is easy 
to find justification for the Church's practice. 
It is often hard to get sufficient wine; some 
people cannot drink wine, even are nauseated, 
with dire results. The cup, too, presents a diffi- 
culty. One cup for all is unsanitary, and would 
repel people. To provide individual cups in 
Catholic Churches where hundreds or thousands 
communicate would be very difficult, if not, 
sometimes, impossible. After communion there 
would be the care and purification of all these 
cups, which should be treated with the same 
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reverence as the priest's chalice. This would 
involve delay and colossal labor; indeed would 
be practically impossible. 

A word about transubstantiation. Luther 
held the doctrine of consubstantiation, which 
means that the substances of bread and wine re- 
main, though the substances of the body and 
blood of Christ are present also, at least during 
the moment of reception. 

Another heretical explanation of Christ's pres- 
ence in the Eucharist is named impanation, a 
subtle doctrine, variously explained, but now 
scarcely held by anyone. It would unite the 
body of Christ with the bread, making both one. 
The doctrine is hardly intelligible to the popular 
mind. Differing from these is the Catholic doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, according to which 
the substances of bread and wine are changed 
into the Body and Blood of Christ, nothing 
remaining of the bread and wine except the 
appearances, color, shape, taste, etc. 



CONFESSION 

"He that hideth his sins shall not prosper, but 
he that shall confess, and forsake them, shall 
obtain mercy." (Prov. 28: 13.) 

"Receive ye the Holy Ghost Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them ; and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained." (John 
20:22-23.) 

"But all things are of God, who hath recon- 
ciled us to Himself by Christ, and hath given to 
us the ministry of reconciliation. For God, in- 
deed, was in Christ, reconciling the world to 
Himself .... and He hath placed in us the 
word of reconciliation," (II Cor. 5: 18-19.) 

Many objections have been raised against the 
Catholic doctrine and practice of confession, 
but, strangely enough, they all come from per- 
sons who do not confess — from Protestants, athe- 
ists, and careless Catholics. Those who follow 
the practice faithfully have never been heard to 
complain of it. They may sometimes, though 
rarely, complain of the severity of an individual 

confessor, or of the penance imposed ; but never 
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of the system itself. Not, indeed, that they do 
not often feel the humiliation of unbosoming 
themselves to a fellow-man ; but they hardly ever 
fail to realize how salutary is the practice, with 
all its exactions. 

Another fact, obvious though often forgotten, 
is that only sinners are called upon to confess. 
Never sin and you will never feel the humilia- 
tion of confession. Therefore, only offenders are 
obliged to confess ; and who will dare to say that 
offenders can dictate terms to the offended? If 
you transgress the law, the law lays down the con- 
ditions upon which you may be restored to liber- 
ty. If a child offends his father, it rests with the 
father to name the manner of the child's restor- 
ation to home and friendship. So is it with the 
sinner who has offended God. If he is to return 
at all, it must be on such terms as God imposes. 
Sometimes people talk as if confession were a 
hardship imposed on entirely innocent people. 
It is not It is a mode of penance demanded of 
those who, through transgression, have lost their 
rights. The only question is : Does God impose 
confession as a condition of the sinner's restor- 
ation to His friendship? 
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Our first parents, after transgression, tried to 
hide themselves from God. When this failed, 
each endeavored to throw the blame upon 
the other. Since that day the Scriptures have had 
much to say about the evil of concealing sin, 
and the value of confessing it. It would be 
tedious, as it is unnecessary, to go through it all. 
I shall therefore confine myself to that classic 
text in which Christ conveys to His apostles 
the power of forgiving sin in His name. 

It was on the evening of the day of Christ's 
resurrection from the tomb. He appeared to 
His disciples in the upper chamber and 
addressed to them these words: "Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost Whose sins you shall forgive they 
are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained." (John 20: 22-23.) 

That these words, which convey such extraor- 
dinary power, demand confession of sin will be 
apparent to any one who gives the matter a 
moment's consideration. The apostles are 
authorized to give pardon or refuse it What a 
tremendous difference between the two treat- 
ments! Some are to be classed with the humble 
publican and some with the proud pharisee. 
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Some are to be sent away free, others must depart 
still burdened with guilt Is it possible that this 
is to be done without regard to the merits or 
demerits of those who present themselves? Are 
they, who may have equal claim, to receive such 
unequal treatment? If a rich man, in time of 
famine, were to appoint an almoner and say to 
him, "Give or refuse to the applicants as you 
please; the matter is entirely in your hands/ 9 
what would he mean? Would he mean that the 
agent was to follow no rule; that he could pro- 
ceed blindly, and without any consideration of 
the cases presented? Surely, no sane man would 
bestow such a power; no honest man would 
accept it The situation demands that the 
almoner shall exercise judgment He must see 
that no worthy person is refused, and no un- 
worthy one accommodated. He must exercise 
judgment, and his judgment must rest upon the 
facts in each case. It is therefore imperative that 
he investigate, in order that he may be faithful to 
his trust The man who acted otherwise is 
known in the Gospel as the unjust steward, who 
was dismissed from his stewardship. 
The apostles and their successors in the min- 
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istry of conciliation exercise an infinitely greater 
and holier power than king ever gave to almoner. 
It is not only greater and more holy, but immeas- 
urably more important to mankind. In the 
exercise of this great ministry, are they to follow 
no rule? Is there no need of their being guided 
by the merits of the case? And, if there must 
be a reason for bestowing pardon in one case and 
refusing it in another, the reason must be discov- 
ered? How is it to be discovered? Clearly, 
only by the confession of each person. Sin 
is often secret; great sinners are not always 
known as such. So far as any other per- 
son's testimony can go, they may appear fit sub- 
jects for mercy, though their hearts be bent on 
evil. They themselves alone can give proper 
testimony. Hence, the need of confession. But 
you may say, what if they falsify? It is no use. 
Lying to the Holy Ghost brings no pardon — 
only increases guilt. Every one who goes to 
confession knows this ; knows that only the truth 
can prepare the way for pardon. So, in exercis- 
ing the ministry of forgiving sin, the truth must 
be known; and it can be known only by con- 
fession, by the candid declaration of sin on the 
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part of him who committed it Hence, when the 
Saviour gave His apostles the power of forgiv- 
ing sin in one case and the right to refuse it in 
the other, He imposed upon them the obligation 
of ascertaining the facts in each case ; and, obvi- 
ously, these can be ascertained only by confession. 
There is no other way of discovering the facts, 
and, what is more important, no other way of 
discovering the degree of guilt, which is not 
always the same even though the external acts be 
alike. 

But the confession of sins has other values. 
The penitent may have habits or tendencies 
against which he must devote all his energies. 
His duty is not merely to confess sin, but to re- 
pent of it and to guard against recurrence. In this 
work the confessor must help him. It may be 
that the sinner needs enlightenment; it may be 
that he is blind to the danger of his habits. He 
may be in need of remedies against certain fail- 
ings. He may have restitution to make, hatreds 
to suppress; all these must be taken into consid- 
eration by the confessor. How can he do it 
unless he understands the case? The need of 
confession is apparent Your medical adviser 
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must have your confession, so must your lawyer. 
Neither can handle your case properly, or guide 
you aright, without adequate knowledge of the 
situation. And, if such knowledge is necessary 
to guide people in temporal illness or trouble, 
how can it be dispensed with by him whose duty 
it is to direct souls on a journey to eternity, a jour- 
ney that is beset with difficulties and infested by 
many enemies? Information must guide him 
who guides others through the snares and pitfalls 
that threaten the pilgrim's progress. 

The Sacrament of Penance is intended prima- 
rily for the remission of sin. But like everything 
else that comes from God, it helps in many 
directions. Who will doubt that it is calculated 
to arouse the sinner from his lethargy? If he 
have a feeling of false security, it disposes of it 
in quick order. An examination of conscience, 
always demanded for confession, is a spiritual 
stock-taking which shows a man exactly where 
he stands. Should he make any mistake in his 
reckoning, a trained accountant, the con- 
fessor, points out what has been overlooked, 
exaggerated or minimized. When the work is 
well done and is over, the penitent knows exact- 
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ly where he stands — whether he is advancing or 
going back, whether he is on the road to happi- 
ness or on the broad way that leads to perdition. 

This all may humble him — which is a good 
thing, though one may not like it Perhaps this 
is the reason why some people keep away from 
examination of conscience. Salutary things are 
not always pleasant to flesh and blood. Confes- 
sion, too, is leveling. It is the most democratic of 
institutions. King and peasant, learned and un- 
lettered, pontiff and lackey, all meet before this 
tribunal, as they shall all meet one day before 
the judgment seat of God. Position does not 
count; only repentance avails. Here you are 
humbled before the mighty hand of God, that He 
may exalt you in the day of visitation. Sin comes 
from rebellion, and rebellion from the root of 
all evil, pride. The antidote is humility, even 
the humility of declaring one's sins, no matter 
how shameful they may be. Here the swelling 
waves of self-esteem and self-righteousness are 
broken. 

The confessional has also this advantage that 
it gives the Church an opportunity of carrying 
out its mission as a teacher. Preaching and the 
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Sunday-school instruct the multitude. But they 
do not always reach the individual, who some- 
times fails to understand the lesson, or is unable 
to properly apply it to himself. The confes- 
sional furnishes a remedy for all of this. Here 
each one's practical understanding of the teach- 
ing is put to the test. It is then of great advan- 
tage to the individual, because it puts him right 
authoritatively, and starts him anew with knowl- 
edge, confidence and resolution. 

Just as the assurance that, if he be duly con- 
trite, his sins are forgiven, enables the penitent 
to begin again life's struggle, so instruction, 
advice, encouragement, coming from the con- 
fessional, bring with them a calm and peace that 
the world cannot give. The penitent returns 
from the sacred tribunal with strength to bear 
his burden, whatever it may be. He has received 
counsel and confidence. If he despaired before, 
he despairs no more. Life is no longer a burden. 
The sufferings of the time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to come. Hence, Cath- 
olics rarely commit suicide. Why? Because 
they are able to unload their sorrow and find 
new hope in the secrecy and mercy of the con- 
fessional. 
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Not only does the confessional help the indi- 
vidual, but it is a strong support of the family. 
It has been often noted that, just as there are few 
suicides among Catholics, so divorce is practical* 
ly unknown among them. The reason for this 
is to be sought not only in the severe attitude of 
the Church, but in the tribunal of penance — in 
the latter more than the former. If the Church, 
enforcing the law of the Gospel, forbids abso- 
lutely divorce, it must furnish some remedy for 
the evils that break up family life among non- 
Catholics. All are of flesh and blood, and all 
have difficulties. But God has given His Church 
a remedy for all manner of evil. The remedy 
for divorce is insistence that each member of the 
family do his and her duty. Men and women 
have their faults, and matters will never be 
exactly as they should be. But those who go to 
confession regularly cannot continue the things 
that make for the disruption of families. 
Patience, mutual forbearance, are insisted upon. 
And above all, the wife knows that she can 
absolutely trust her husband if he confess reg- 
ularly. So can the husband the wife. The 
divorce or separation of a Catholic couple that 
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frequents the Sacraments is altogether an excep- 
tional and extraordinary event See what this 
means for children and posterity. Verily the 
confessional is the salt of the earth. 

It is equally useful to human society. How 
much would our age be saved if these transgres- 
sions that break up families could be prevented? 
There is not an agency on earth so effective as 
the confessional in keeping them in check. 

It is also efficient in other matters. It demands 
forgiveness, putting utter ban upon any desire 
of revenge. It proclaims the necessity of mak- 
ing reparation for injuries, to property, to life 
or to character. It insists upon justice and 
mercy, upon reconciliation and mutual helpful- 
ness. If confession were properly and univer- 
sally made, earth would be a paradise, peoples 
and communities would live in harmony, fam- 
ilies rest in security. The peace promised at the 
Saviour's entrance into the world would be a 
reality. 

I may be told that the great virtues contem- 
plated are not always seen in the lives of some 
who do go to confession. This all admit and 
deplore. But what is demanded is not confes- 
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$ion of any kind, but confession properly made, 
and with all due conditions. If you wish to 
learn its effects investigate the lives of conscien- 
tious Catholics who confess intelligently and 
regularly. You will find husband and wife 
faithful; children docile; all good neighbors, 
good citizens — Christian men and women loyal 
to God and to every good cause. 

The Catholic Church does not stand alone in 
proclaiming the necessity and utility of con- 
fession. All Eastern churches teach a similar 
doctrine. Even such churches as separated in 
the fourth or fifth century retain the practice. 
They brought it with them when leaving. The 
Greek Church, which severed relations with 
Rome later, also teaches the doctrine and incul- 
cates the practice. In fact when the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century (commonly 
called the Reformation) broke out, there was 
not an important Christian body anywhere that 
did not teach the doctrine. Where did they get 
it? Where but from the one parent body, the 
Catholic Church. It is quite inconceivable that 
these separated and antagonistic bodies should 
agree on an innovation. Just as it is inconceiv- 
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able that Catholics and Protestants to-day should 
simultaneously introduce a doctrine, or a prac- 
tice, unknown to either before. Should either 
Church make such an attempt, the other would, 
quite justly, stand aloof and criticize. The doc- 
trine then, which was universal among Christians 
at the dawn of the Reformation, existed when 
the Armenians resolved upon schism in the fifth 
century or earlier, as it existed when the Greeks 
broke away in the ninth. The efforts of a few 
Protestant writers, who can hardly respect their 
own arguments, to prove that confession is not 
an apostolic doctrine, but introduced later, are 
vain and futile. 

How could the Church introduce such a prac- 
tice? You must remember that it could not be 
done insidiously. It is a doctrine that touches 
every Catholic who has reached the use of rea- 
son. Let us suppose that it was not an apostolic 
doctrine and practice, but that some day a fanat- 
ical clergy undertook to impose it on the faithful, 
what would the faithful say? I think they 
would say something like this : "Why this inno- 
vation? Our fathers knew nothing of this obli- 
gation. The apostles did not hear of it; hence, 
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they did not teach it It was not known to the 
saints or martyrs of the early Church. Why 
should we submit to a rule that Christ has not 
imposed, and which has been unheard of until 
to-day?" Clearly the imposition of such a 
humiliating and altogether trying discipline 
would be impossible, had it not come down from 
the beginning, and were it not regarded as of 
divine origin. And if, by some impossibility, it 
could have been imposed, would not the date of 
the imposition be known? Would it not be 
known, if not to the faithful, at least to the 
bishops and priests, who, it must be remembered, 
go to confession, as a matter of duty, quite as 
frequently as do the laity? Evidently, it is utter- 
ly impossible that such an innovation could have 
been introduced. Were it not of God it would 
never have been accepted. But, if it could, what 
would have been the motive? What purpose 
could the clergy of any period have in introduc- 
ing a practice that imposes such a burden upon 
them — the burden of going to confession them- 
selves; but especially the dread fatigue of long 
hours in the confessional, the most trying duty 
of th^ priest? 
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Some one may say that confession gives the 
confessor power over the penitent This is the 
very thing it does not do. The penitent, no 
matter how enprmous his sins, may snap his fin* 
gers at the one who has listened to his story. He 
may defy him to either disclose what he has 
heard, or to make use of any of the knowledge 
he has received. In fact, if anyone's liberty or 
independence is restricted, it is the confessor's. 
For not only is he forbidden, under most drastic 
penalties, to reveal anything he has heard, but 
he cannot feel at liberty to discuss the penitent 
In practice, he is denied even the right to refer 
to such weakness of the penitent as he may know 
independently of the confession. Law forbids 
the confessor to reveal what he has heard, the 
decencies of the situation forbid any adverse 
criticism whatsoever of the penitent 

But if some "doubting Thomas" is still 
afraid to trust his story to one who knows him, 
or, if he be ashamed to confess his sins to one 
whose good opinion he dreads to lose, he can 
seek an utter stranger. Confession is absolutely- 
free, in the sense that one may approach any 
confessional. He may go to any priest author- 
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ized to hear confession; to one who never saw 
him before, does not see him in the confessional 
now, and would not recognize him if he met 
him on the street a moment after. The law of 
the confessional gives the penitent every advan- 
tage. There is but this demanded of him, that 
he confess his sins candidly, repent of them sin- 
cerely, and take steps to prevent a relapse. 

A Protestant critic of the confessional says 
that the practice would be, indeed, admirable, 
if we could only find men worthy of receiving 
such confidence. Men and women need to un- 
burden themselves; transgression often weighs 
heavily upon souls. If people could but disclose 
the secrets that fester in their hearts, that lead 
to all manner of disquietude, if not to actual 
despair, how much happier they would be! 
There is a naturalness in declaring guilt It is 
terrible to have to nourish remorse in the dark 
recesses of memory. If one could only declare 
his affliction, let in, if not the light of day, at 
least such light as one sympathetic spirit could 
bring, how much gnawing at the vitals, how 
much despair and suicide might be avoided. But 
there is the dread possibility of self-disclosure. 
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What would they, he, or she, think? I must 
preserve my self-respect, though it kill me. I 
must cover my shame, though it corrode my 
heart Whom can I trust? I know of no one 
who might not be simply curious to find out 
what is going on in my heart. Perhaps my best 
friend would be delighted to discover my secrets, 
or to learn that my pride is humbled. How can 
I tell but my confidant would have a confidant 
So the wretched tale would pass from mouth 
to mouth. If human society, in its provi- 
dence, could only give us some people 
whom we could absolutely trust, who could 
keep our secrets, as though they were buried 
in the depths of the ocean! If we had 
only those who have understanding and sym- 
pathy, and who would be absolutely true under 
all circumstances; what a boon to heart-sore 
humanity such people might be! But human 
society makes no such provision. So we must 
nourish and conceal our shame, until this too 
solid flesh melt, or until some poisoned potion 
sets us free, and transfers the combat to another 
sphere 1 
Human society does not furnish the remedy 
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so often sought, and still more often needed. 
But divine society does. God, in His mercy, 
Christ, in His dispensation of love, gives the 
very thing we need. Men trained, through long 
years, to understanding and sympathy; men who, 
through prayer and study, qualify as physicians 
of the soul; who have acquired a knowledge of 
disease and of disease's remedies ; men taught to 
apply to the wounded the balm which comes 
from the wounds of the Sovereign Healer; men, 
too, who will at any time die rather than betray 
the confidence reposed in them, whose secret 
no power on earth can extract 

This extraordinary fact must challenge the 
admiration of the world. Surely the hand of 
God is seen in it How else could it happen? 
Hundreds of thousands of priests hear confes- 
sions every week; hundreds of millions of Cath- 
olics go to confession every year. This has been 
going on for centuries. Yet the enemies of the 
confessional find it difficult to show a single 
clear instance in which the seal of secrecy has 
been broken, in which the confessor has betrayed 
the confidence reposed in him. The very efforts 
made to exploit a few cases from all history 
show how guarded the confessional is. 
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How do you account for this? The severe 
penalties threatened by the Church, you say. 
But some of these men who have heard confes- 
sion have come later to despise the Church and 
its penalties, in every other matter. But here 
they remain true. Account for this if you can. 
Tell me that it is discipline and training. Why 
can't discipline and training do as much in other 
matters? Verily, the hand of God is in this. By 
a standing miracle He is protecting His own 
institution, the confessional. 

The security given the confessional is so com- 
plete that some "practical" people think it ought 
not to be so thorough, at least, in some cases. A 
confessor, for instance, discovers that some 
young person is in danger: nothing but parental 
interference can save the situation. Or, he finds 
that some evil conspiracy is operating against a 
certain person, or persons. Would it not be 
well that he should make such disclosures as 
might foil the attempts? "Practical" people 
answer, yes ; and certainly they would be right, 
if only the individual case were to be considered. 
But in accomplishing an individual good, they 
would wreck the whole institution. What man, 
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burdened with guilt, would risk telling the tale, 
if, by any possibility, the confessor might con- 
clude that the interests of an individual or of 
society demanded disclosure? No. Secrecy, 
inviolate and inviolable, guards the confessional ; 
no combination of circumstances can ever justify 
modification of this inexorable rule. In this, 
as in other matters, critics of the confessional 
judge without knowledge, or without due con* 
sideration. 

There are those who think that the doctrine 
of confession makes matters altogether too easy 
for the sinner. In answer to this, one may reason- 
ably ask what other process of reconciliation 
is more difficult? Is there any Church, or any 
body of religionists, that demands more? I may 
be answered that the penitent should be told 
to go and do penance, and thus atone for his sins. 
But, does not every Christian know that no sin- 
ner can atone for his sins? There is one great 
Atonement, without which the whole situation 
would be helpless. Do Christ's sufferings and 
death make repentance too easy? They simply 
make it possible and effective. Without them 
we must simply drop our hands in utter help- 
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lessness and despair. But it may be said that 
man ought to do such penance as he can. It is 
one of the merits of confession that it accom- 
plishes this. It demands sorrow which is the 
chief element in all penance. It demands dis- 
closure of sin which, being humiliation, is un- 
questionably penance. It demands satisfaction 
in so far as it may be rendered. It exacts restitu- 
tion in so far as it can be made, purpose of 
amendment, shunning of occasions, and every 
other preventive of relapse. When these re- 
quirements are faithfully complied with, it bids 
the penitent go in peace, and enter with confi- 
dence once more upon the service of God. Com- 
pare this with the method that opposes confes- 
sion. What can it say to the sinner? Either 
that sin does not matter, or that there is no hope 
for him who sins. Indifference or despair is 
the alternative to confession. 

But they ask why may we not confess to God? 
Most assuredly we may and ought Is this 
enough? Does the father tell his child to con- 
fess to God alone? It is the duty of the father 
to get the confidence of the child. With this 
object in view, he insists that the child make a 
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clean breast to him. The child confesses to 
God through him. He administers correction 
or forgives, and ends with giving his child 
proper admonition and direction. He is satisfied 
when the child confides in him who has God's 
place in the family. Confession secures pardon. 

So it is in Christ's Church. Confession to 
God is necessary. But it is perfected and com* 
pleted when it is made to God through those 
whom He has appointed to receive it, and who 
are instructed to do for the penitent what the 
parent does for his child. Yes, confess to God, 
and obey His law, which demands confession 
to His priests. Listen to what God says to you 
through them. God does not advise, admonish, 
or censure directly. He has established an or- 
ganization for the purpose. 

Confession of sin has a naturalness in it, as 
already said. It is only the hardened sinner that 

* 

finds no relief in the practice. Others feel- 
better, more satisfied, after having confessed. 
A man who voluntarily confesses makes some 
atonement for his offense. He commends him- 
self to all. Not only is the parent more willing 
to forgive the child who confesses, but human 
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society, the State, and the individual, feel more 
kindly towards the offender who confesses. In- 
deed, confession humbly and candidly made 
has often in it something of the heroic, and as 
such arouses sympathy. 

If there are some who consider confession a 
too easy method of escaping penalty, others re* 
gard it too difficult But, as I have already said, 
confession is imposed only on the guilty; and 
the guilty have no right to complain if painful 
demands are made of them. They ought to be 
happy that, even through this humiliating pro* 
cess, they may return to their Father's house. 

A more serious objection is that people who 
confess, often fall back into sin, without having 
made any genuine struggle. This I freely admit 
The evil occurs, either because there has been no 
real repentance, or because no earnest effort is 
made to strengthen the purpose of amendment, 
or because the occasions of sin are not shunned. 
Often, indeed, relapse occurs all too easily, 
through one or other of these causes. But does 
any one suppose that things would be better if 
there were no confession? And will any sane 
man hold that we are to abandon a good thing 
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because sometimes men abuse it? If this be 
necessary, how many of all the things that bring 
us blessings will remain to us? Instead of 
neglecting the good because it is occasionally 
abused, let us bend our efforts towards guarding 
against the abuse. And, in the matter of confes- 
sion, let us remember that it is, God's way of 
restoring the sinner to His favor. This demon- 
strated, all argument ceases. But remember, 
when the Almighty demands confession, it is con- 
fession accompanied by sorrow and purpose of 
amendment. No other answers the purpose. 

I conclude, then, confession always practiced 
in the Catholic Church, accepted by all the 
schismatic churches, and, in a modified form 
by many Protestants, is not only of divine origin, 
but is in every sense worthy of divine wisdom. 
Taking human weakness into consideration, it is 
the best conceivable method of reconciliation, 
bringing, as it does, man to a knowledge of him- 
self, of his duties and of his errors. Chastened 
and purified through contrition, it starts him 
again on the road of hope to serve his Creator. 
The objections to it are based on ignorance or 
f rivolousness. Intelligent and serious men must 
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know that if confession were universally prac- 
ticed! and its requirements religiously obeyed, 
(the world would become a paradise ; strife would 
cease ; property would be secure ; justice and 
charity would rule the world. 

Should this discourse fall into the hands of a 

■ 

Protestant,' I would make to him this suggestion : 
You must have some Catholic friend whom you 
trust. If so, go to him (or her) and ask what 
he thinks of confession. If he goes to confession 
himself does he encourage his friends to go? 
Would he have his children go? To make such 
inquiry of a friend ought not to be difficult 
Listen to his answer. I am willing to let the 
whole argument stand or fall with his reply. 

Secondly: If Christ has instituted the Sacra- 
ment of Penance which demands confession, and 
if He has made it the ordinary means of restoring 
souls that have transgressed to His friendship, 
has He not also intended it for you? Can you 
then, if you have sinned, ignore it? Can you say 
"I have affiliated myself with a sect that does not 
believe in confession. Therefore, I too, must 
reject"? Can you put a sect above Christ, its 
teaching against His teaching? But you may 
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say, "I must become a Catholic to share in the 
blessing of the Sacrament of Penance." Yes, 
there is the rub. 



FAST AND ABSTINENCE 

Protestants, as a rule, neither fast nor abstain, 
except on medical advice. Self-denial is not 
for the children of the Reformation. 

The Jews had their fasts; so have the Mos- 
lems. Ascetics existed and were esteemed among 
pagans. The pagans of to-day who constitute 
the vast population of India and China, fast as 
a matter of necessity. No advocate of self-denial 
would impose on them a discipline more severe 
ithan that which their own dread poverty im- 
poses. 

All churches of the Greek rite, as well as the 
Armenians, Copts, etc., impose fast and absti- 
nence as a religious discipline. Protestantism, 
alone among the great isms, shrinks from the 
salutary practice. This fact helps to discredit 
the Protestant missionary to the Orient. 

Fast and abstinence are both a remedy and a 
preventive. They are recognized generally as 
penitential. They constitute one of the ways of 
atoning for sin, insofar as man can atone for it 
United with the great atonement they become 

So 
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very salutary. They have, however, an effect 
other than that of atonement In any effort to 
attain self-control they are an admirable aid. 

Appetite, always insistent, becomes imperious 
when indulged. There is but one remedy for it 
— flat refusal to humor it. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to carry the war into Africa ; to refuse not 
only the things that are forbidden, but even some 
that are not. In this, as, perhaps, generally, 
aggressive warfare is the best. When a man 
learns to deny himself the things that are lawful, 
his will becomes a tower of strength against the 
demands of the unlawful. Self-denial paves the 
way to victory. He who practices self-restraint 
daily or often, by denying himself even things 
that are lawful, will be ready for battle when the 
great struggle comes. 

Why are the children of the rich so often mis- 
erable failures? It is not their blood ; if it were, 
their parents would have failed. The thing that 
brings about their weakness is too great kindness 
of foolishly indulgent parents. Let a child feel 
that he is not to be denied anything, and his 
ruin is already accomplished. Discipline, self- 
denial for all, even hardship for the strong — 
this is the road to worth. 
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The Catholic Church imposes fast and absti- 
nence upon her children. She does so that they 
may do penance for transgression, and that they 
may have the evil of sin constantly before their 
minds. She also intends them as an exercise in 
self-control, without which there is no worthy 
living. Self-denial is a remedy and a prevent- 
ive. It helps to undo the past and give strength 
for the future. 

I have no desire to dwell upon the physical 
effects of self-denial. But I think the history 
of athletics in America will demonstrate that 
fast and abstinence as practiced in the Catholic 
Church do not make men either weak or timid. 
It will be admitted that in all physical contests 
Catholic young men carry away their propor- 
tionate share of the honors. St. Paul says that 
piety is useful to all things. The same is true 
of self-denial, which is good for both soul and 
body. As proof of this I may refer to the grow- 
ing tendency in the medical profession to impose 
restraint of appetite on all, but especially upon 
those who have passed the meridian of life. 

I conclude with the words of St Paul: "I 
chastise my body and bring it into subjection; 
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lest perhaps, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should become a castaway." (I. Cor. 
9:27.) 



SAINTS AND IMAGES 

To begin with, there is no law compelling you, 
even though you be a Catholic, to honor a saint 
or venerate an image. Therefore, you commit 
no sin by neglecting to pray to the saints, or by 
refusing to look at an image. The Church says 
that it is a good thing. The Council of Trent 
declares: "The saints who reign together with 
Christ offer up their own prayers to God for 
men. It is good and useful suppliantly to in- 
voke them, and to have recourse to their prayers, 
aid, and help for obtaining benefits from God, 
through His son Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
alone is our Redeemer and Saviour." A Cath- 
olic therefore may not deny the utility of prayers 
addressed to the saints, but he is not obliged 
to pray to them. While admitting, as we must 
admit, that they do intercede for us, and that 
their intercession aids, we are not commanded 
to avail ourselves of their aid. By neglecting 
it we lose much, but nothing essential to our 
eternal salvation. There are many other prac- 
tices declared good that are not obligatory. It 

54 
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is good to receive the Eucharist often, but there 
is no obligation beyond the Paschal Communion, 
and the Viaticum, when one is in danger of 
death. If, then, a Protestant feels deterred from 
entering the Catholic Church only by his unwill- 
ingness to invoke the saints, he has really no rea- 
son for hesitancy. He may be a Catholic, and yet 
never call upon an angel or saint When we 
come to consider images we shall find that we 
do not transgress by neglecting them. 

The Council of Trent disposes of another 
stock objection, which is, that prayers to the 
saints detract from our duty to the one Mediator, 
Jesus Christ. A little consideration will show 
that the doctrine of one Mediator remains in- 
tact and unchallenged; indeed, even stoutly 
maintained. For is it not distinctly declared 
that Jesus Christ alone is our Redeemer and 
Saviour? When we pray to the saints we sim- 
ply ask their intercession with Him. We ask 
them to do for us what they must have done for 
many while they were on earth ; we ask them to 
pray for us. We know that they have nothing 
of their own to give. They have no aid to 
bestow, no grace to confer. All they can do is 
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to supplement our prayers by theirs. In invok- 
ing their intercession, then, we do no more than 
if we asked a friend to pray for us. We do not 
ask the friend to give us anything, for we know 
he has nothing of the things we need. We sim- 
ply ask him to add his supplication to ours. 

It is strange, indeed, that so much ado should 
be made about so simple a matter. Every 
sane man, who is not playing critic, knows that 
it is lawful, and may even be useful, to ask 
others to pray for him. The proud pharisee 
would not, of course, do it. He would never 
dream of asking the prayers of the humble 
publican. Still it would not hurt him. Nor 
can it hurt us to ask the prayers of those faithful 
servants of God, who prayed so effectively for 
themselves when in this life, and who are now 
beyond the need of further prayer. Whether 
what we desire and need comes because of their 
prayers or our own, it comes from God through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. Those who see evil 
in this must have strange vision. 

But do we not honor the saints too much, and 
in doing so do we not detract from the honor 
due to God? I shall answer this question by 
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asking another. If you have a friend or a faith- 
ful servant, do you feel hurt when such a one 
is respected, especially if it be on your account? 
Have you ever added to a letter of introduction, 
or seen added, words of this kind, "Any cour- 
tesy extended the bearer will be appreciated by 
me"? In fact, every genuine letter of introduc- 
tion includes words of this sort, either expressed 
or understood. Perhaps, the most delicate and 
refined way, here below at least, of paying you 
a tribute of honor is to treat some one well on 
your account 

In view of this, how can it be considered a 
denial of the honor due to God, that we show 
our esteem for rfis friends, solely because they 
are His friends? Does it not all go back, as it 
should go back, to Him from Whom all bless- 
ings flow; the Author of every good and perfect 
gift, by Whom and in Whom and from Whom 
are all things? The doctrine is so reasonable 
that no one unblinded by prejudice could, after 
thinking a moment, impugn it. 

But the opponents of the practice tell us it 
is idle to pray to dead men or ask their prayers, 
for the reason that they cannot hear us. If we 
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are not actually impious or idolatrous in giving 
to creatures the honor due to God, we are at 
least foolish in appealing to those who are beyond 
the reach of our voice ; foolish, too, in honoring 
those who are utterly oblivious of the tribute we 
pay them. 

If one were satisfied with simple retort, ill 
would suffice to say that we quite frequently 
show reverence to things that have no under- 
standing, such as the bodies of our dead. But 
we who are in search of the truth cannot be 
satisfied with mere success in argument We 
have a better answer, indeed one that should 
satisfy any honest inquirer. 

We take it that the saints who, prompted by 
the love of God, were in this life so solicitous 
for the salvation of souls, have not grown less 
charitable through their association with the 
blessed in the Kingdom of Heaven. Nor are 
they less disposed to pray for the welfare of 
those who still strive in the world. It is only, 
then, a question of their being able to think of 
us, know our wants, and know that we seek their 
intercession. 

That the angels may have the necessary knowl- 
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edge and the necessary interest is easily demon- 
strated. If you will open your bible at the 
Book of Zacharias and read the first chapter, you 
will understand. Coming to the twelfth verse 
you will read these words : "The Angel of the 
Lord answered and said : O Lord of hosts, how 
long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem and 
on the cities of Juda with which thou hast been 
angry." Surely here is knowledge of the affairs 
of men, and here, too, is earnest supplication. 

Or take Tobias, Chapter 12, and read it care- 
fully. Verse 12 reads: "When thou didst pray 
with tears, and didst bury the dead . . . . I 
(Raphael) offered thy prayer to the Lord." Per- 
haps you do not regard the Book of Tobias as 
inspired ; but surely it is a venerable authority. 

Christ himself (Luke 15:10) tells us that 
"there shall be joy before the angels of God 
upon one sinner doing penance. St John (Apoc. 
8:3, 4) saw an angel with a golden censer offer- 
ing up "the prayers of all the saints upon the 
golden altar which is before the throne of God." 
That evil spirits can know what is going on 
among men on earth we learn from Christ's 
temptation, recorded in the fourth Chapter of 
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St Matthew's Gospel, from what occurred in 
the country of the Gerasens (Matt 8:28, 29, 
etc.) , and from many other events that might be 
cited. Surely, evil spirits are not permitted 
knowledge denied the angels. 

Texts might be multiplied, if they were 
needed. But enough, I think, has been said to 
convince any one who accepts the word of God, 
that the angels, at least, have been interested in 
the affairs of men, knew their condition and 
were willing to help them. But some one may 
ask, what of the saints? 

That men sought the prayers of living saints 
with divine approval we learn from Genesis 
20 : 7 ff ., where we are told that Abimelech was 
healed at the prayer of Abraham. The Lord 
promised to hear the prayer of Job for three 
friends of his who had aroused the divine wrath 
(Job 42: 8). But is there any proof that those 
who had departed this life were invoked? 

Direct and express proof we have not. But 
this arises from the fact that in the Old Testa- 
ment times there were no saints in heaven. Those 
who died before Christ's Ascension were de- 
tained in Limbo. From Christ's Ascension to 
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the completion of the New Testament a com* 
paratively short time elapsed. During this time 
the number of saints was small, and the Christian 
Church was very busy with the fundamentals 
of Christianity. If, then, we find little in the 
New Testament about honoring or praying to 
the saints it is only what we might expect Few 
of the saints we now honor were then born. 

But if the New Testament is silent on the mat- 
ter the Fathers of the Church are not. St 
Cyprian writing to Pope Cornelius expresses the 
mind of the Church when he says : "Let us be 
mutually mindful of each other, let us ever pray 
for each other, and if one of us shall, by the 
speediness of the divine vouchsafement depart 
hence first, let our love continue in the presence 
of the Lord, let not prayer for our own brethren 
and sisters cease in the presence of the mercy of 
the Father." All the old liturgies, as all the 
new, have petitions for the prayers of the saints. 
Up to the time of the Reformation the practice 
existed in all the churches. Until the revolt of 
the sixteenth century no one thought of question- 
ing the righteousness of this beautiful and 
reasonable doctrine. Nor are the Anglicans of 
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(the day whole-hearted in rejecting the teaching. 
The Augsburg confession disapproves of it, but 
for reasons that have no existence in fact 
! All this is based upon the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints, a doctrine proclaimed in 
the Apostles Creed. This doctrine, in turn, 
rests upon the second of the two Command- 
ments, upon which dependeth the whole law and 
(the prophets. The first is "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with 
thy whole soul and with thy whole mind," The 
second is like to this: 'Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." (Matt 22: 37-39.) This is 
the universal doctrine of love which worketh no 
evil, but is the fulfilment of the whole law. This 
grand scheme of love is not confined to this 
world, but unites earth and heaven. The Saviour 
says, "There shall be joy before the angels of 
God upon one sinner doing penance." Do not 
idie saints, who are, or were, of our own flesh 
and blood, join in the rejoicing? Verily, it is 
cruel to think that they should not 

St. Paul (Col. 1: 15-20) speaks of Christ as 
the first born of every creature, holding the 
primacy in all things, and making peace through 
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the blood of his cross, both as to the things that 
are on earth, and the things that are in heaven. 
Again (Eph. 1:21 ff.), Christ is set above all 
principality and power — and every name that is 
named, not only in this world but also in that 
which is to come, and hath made him head 
over all the Church. In the writings of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles we often come 
across the same idea : the members of the Church 
united as the members of one body, each sharing 
in the strength of the others; one body with 
Christ as head, "and the head of every name 
that is named, either in heaven above or earth 
below." This is the Communion of Saints, a 
doctrine found in a very early Christian creed 
and held by the vast majority of Christians. 

Protestantism has always shown a marked 
tendency towards individualism. At its be- 
ginning it claimed direct communication of each 
soul with God. The Church was scarcely, if 
at all, necessary. This independence is seen also 
in a determination to dispense with all inter- 
cessory aid. The Protestant religionist brushed 
saints and angels aside, and walked up to the 
throne to make his requests. He proudly pro* 
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claimed his own sufficiency in this matter. The 
feeling is no doubt fine, still pride has never 
been regarded as a Christian virtue; nor does 
self-sufficiency always win divine compassion, 
as the proud pharisee can testify. It is better 
to be humble, better to realize that we have little 
claim on God's bounty. We should understand 
that our sins stand in the way. Then, we shall 
be disposed to ask the assistance of these sinless 
souls that on earth served their God faithfully 
and now enjoy His presence. Surely their aid 
cannot fail to be of help. If we but realize that 
we ourselves are unworthy we shall act humbly, 
and, thus, commend ourselves to Him who re- 
sists the proud and gives His grace to the 
humble. Don't stand to ask whether your peti- 
tions may not be lost, by failing to reach the ears 
of those to whom they are directed. We have 
the very best evidence that sometimes, at least, 
the blessed in heaven, angels and saints, know 
what is transpiring on earth. Modern spiritism, 
too, has shown that intelligences, not exalted as 
angels or saints, have manifested a strange 
familiarity with this world of ours. There are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
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dreamed of in the philosophy of those who main- 
tain that God's saints are deaf to our suppli- 
cations. 

The saints are wonderful people. We can 
scarcely comprehend one of these valiant serv- 
ants of God. An age produces few such as 
those whom the Church canonizes. Can it be 
that those who so loved and labored for their 
fellows are now without interest? Has their 
horizon become so narrowed that they cannot 
know anything of us? Can they be supremely 
happy without doing anything for their beloved 
here below? Has God shut them off from all 
knowledge and all service? 

IMAGES 

There is a vast difference between saints and 
images. Saints are living beings; images are 
dead matter, nothing but stone, wood, clay or 
paint. They have neither mind nor intelligence ; 
nor have they ever had. They are deaf, dumb 
and blind. It is idle to pray to them, even ask 
their prayers. They are as incapable of praying 
as they are of hearing. You may venerate them 
or you may burn them. What good are they? 
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Much good, many people answer. But they are 
good, not because of anything in them, but be- 
cause of what may be found in us. If we could 
not receive impressions through the eye and 
thus have our mental attitude, temporarily at 
least, changed, images would be useless. They 
have no value for the blind. Those however 
who see are wonderfully influenced for good or 
for evil, by statue, canvas or print But, before 
going into the merits of images we must settle 
with the divine law which, it is claimed, forbids 
their use. If God has condemned the making 
or possessing of images, no word that we may 
say can change the situation. Our first business 
is to settle with God's law on the matter. 

In Exodus, Chapter 20, verse 4, we read, 
"Thou shalt not make to thyself a graven thing, 
nor the likeness of anything that is in the heaven 
above or in the earth beneath, nor of those things 
that are in the waters under the earth." 

This is certainly a sweeping prohibition. In- 
deed, no language could dispose of idolatry 
more completely. It forbids any representation 
of anything — of God, His angels, His saints, 
men, animals, fish and all visible things. On the 
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face of it, if taken literally, it prohibits sculp- 
ture, the plastic arts, paintings, photography, 
drawing, sketching, and whatever other art 
may be employed in presenting objects to the 
eye. If you take a photograph of a father or 
a mother you transgress against the command. 
If you bring with you a picture of your old 
home you are an idolator. Sketch a mountain 
or the seashore, and you are a very brother to 
those who worshiped the golden calf, or Diana 
of the Ephesians. Not only this, but Moses and 
the people of Israel, under divine guidance, vio- 
lated this most stern command, when two cher- 
ubim of beaten gold were set over the 
propitiatory. I refer you to Exodus (37 : 7, etc.) 
"Moses made a brazen serpent, and set it up for 
a sign." (Numbers 21:9.) "All the walls of 
the temple round about he carved with divers 
figures and carvings." (Ill Kings 6:29.) In 
other words, to take the commandment literally 
is utterly absurd. The text must have a mean- 
ing different from what the Reformers would 
assign it 

Our view is supported by the fact that the 
Decalogue is considered an expression of the 
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natural law, which appeals to enlightened com- 
mon sense. Now, what kind of common sense 
would this drastic prohibition of making like- 
nesses of any existing thing appeal to? Surely 
every man must know that it is a meaningless 
and ridiculous condemnation. 

Am I impugning the divine Commandments? 
No. I am trying to find their meaning, and 
fortunately I have not far to go. For the very 
next verse to the one quoted reads, "Thou shalt 
not adore them, nor serve them." (Ex. 20: 5.)' 
Here is the explanation which shows the Com- 
mandment in harmony with divine wisdom, and 
acceptable to the human reason, or common 
sense, which God has given us. The great em- 
phasis laid upon the prohibition was especially 
called for because of the fact that the Jews, 
living and moving among idolatrous people, 
were themselves prone to idolatry. They were 
disposed to fall down before graven things, and 
the likenesses of things above and below. No 
Commandment could be too sweeping or too em- 
phatic when idolatry looms as a possibility. The 
fifth verse of Exodus 20 explains the fourth and 
brings it into harmony with divine wisdom. 
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Our common sense, which rebels against the 
unexplained prohibition, accepts it with warmth 
and affection when it is understood. 

But one may ask what is the use of images? 
I have already explained that a marble statue 
or a Raphael painting or a carved crucifix has 
no more virtue in it than any clod of earth. 
A Sis tine Madonna, like a Phidias statue, has 
artistic merit, but nothing more. A blind man 
might sit by the "Crucifixion" which so moved 
Francis of Assisi, or stand face to face with "The 
Mother of Grace' 9 that seemed to speak to Ratis- 
bonne, and be unaffected. There is no virtue 
in these material dead things. But who will 
have temerity to say that they do not influence 
the observer? 

There is, as every one knows, a form of en- 
tertainment which we in America call the 
"movies," and which according to the opinion 
of many has a very decided influence upon the 
age. Hardly any one, short of some young 
libertines, favor giving these productions com- 
plete liberty. Good people all claim, and in- 
different people all admit, that there should be 
some kind of censorship. Even with the restric- 
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tion8 which we have, many people endeavor to 
discriminate so as to avoid suggestive pictures, 
and patronize only those that are at least nega- 
tive. Few parents would care to bring their 
children to a "movie" theatre without having 
first ascertained the character of the "show." 
.What does this all mean, but that, by common 
consent, pictures may be demoralizing, there- 
fore have an influence? 

Or, putting the matter to another test, I would 
ask the reader what would he think if, for in- 
stance, he entered a bachelor's quarters and 
found the walls bedecked with undraped 
Venuses? You know very well that certain 
conclusions would force themselves irresistibly 
upon you. It is safe to say that neither young 
nor middle-aged can escape the influence of 
suggestive pictures. Nor is any kind of picture 
without its influence. What good would it be 
if it were? The architect's office and home are 
filled with photographs of noble edifices; the 

• 

huntsman has his rooms adorned with things 
of the chase ; the American youth likes to gaze 
upon the figure of some champion of the ring or 
the diamond. So, all develop a taste for the 
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things that attract them, by surrounding them- 
selves with figures that recall the attraction. 

Is not the same true of the images, paintings, 
sculptures, photographs, etc., of sacred subjects, 
of persons or mysteries that speak of another 
world? A certain atheist and libertine, Theo- 
phile Gautier, once uttered words to this effect: 
"There are two types of female beauty that in- 
terest me. The Madonna is the highest ex- 
ponent of one ; the Venus of the other. I gaze 
upon the face of the Madonna and confess her 
charm, but she rebukes me; and I gladly turn 
to my Venus in whose shrinking figure I dis- 
cover no reprimand." 

Yes, there is rebuke in the figure of the 
Virgin, as there is in the crucifix. It is not 
easy to live in such company and indulge ap- 
petite. The situation becomes uncomfortable, 
and one must either live a life of self-restraint 
or abandon his Madonnas and his Calvaries. 

All this is but common sense dealing with the 
facts of common experience. Live by the sea 
and your mind learns to dream of adventure; 
dwell at the foot of a mountain and instinc- 
tively you sense the majesty of nature. Life as 
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well as death comes up through the windows, 
through the eyes. You cannot be indifferent to 
your surroundings. The things you gaze on 
inevitably modify your thinking. The whole 
world understands this, the whole world, except 
the child of the reformation, who, conscious of 
his obligation to protest, sees nothing but evil in 
gazing upon the face and figure of the All-Good, 
the Saviour, or the face and figure of His 
Mother. 

Forget your Protestantism. Just act as a man 
(or woman) of common sense, and you will 
discover that there is nothing wrong in a cruci- 
fix, or in a painting of the Madonna. Nothing 
wrong in a statue of St Joseph or St John. 
Don't be afraid that Catholics will fall into 
idolatry simply because the churches are lined 
with statues, the ceilings bedecked with paint- 
ings, and the altars, like the propitiatory, have 
one cherub on the top of one side, and another 
cherub on the top of the other side." (Ex. 37: 8.) 
Surely, you don't believe in your heart that the 
Catholics whom you know put their trust in 
stock or stone, in clay, marble, or oil. They do 
not But they do believe that a picture or a 
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statue, though nothing in itself, can aid them in 
fixing their wandering minds upon the Saviour 
represented to them by these works of art They 
do believe that, although their prayers may be 
said in the public street or even in the dance 
hall, it is easier to say them before the altar of 
some church, where one beholds the crucifix, 
paintings or statues of the Madonna and of the 
noble men and women who prayed and served 
so devotedly during their own lives. These 
statues and paintings help, not by giving you 
anything, but by awakening your own spirit; 
just as evil pictures affect you, not by giving you 
anything or taking anything away, but by arous- 
ing evil appetites that might otherwise lie 
dormant 

We know and freely admit that the venera- 
tion of images may go too far. Possibly it did 
at times transgress the laws of piety and com- 
mon sense. But as in other matters, it is our 
duty to guard against abuse. This it ought not 
to be difficult to do. The Chinese have a saying 
that image-makers never worship the gods, be- 
cause they know of what stuff they are made. 
We, too, know from what material our statues 
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and paintings come. We do not worship them. 
But that is no reason why we may not avail our- 
selves of the lessons these figures teach. 

We conclude } then, that the Church is wise 
in giving to men and women such aids as are 
the prayers of the saints, and such influences as 
must come from devotional statues and paint- 
ings. And the Reformation was unwise, if not 
impious, in destroying the assistance of the one 
and the influence of the other, on the assumption 
that idolatry might be committed, or the one 
mediatorship of Christ discredited. Away with 
such nonsense! 



DEVOTION TO THE VIRGIN MOTHER 

OF GOD 

The Protestant attitude towards Mary has 
changed very much. Some of us can remember 
the time when many of our separated brethren 
seemed to have a personal grudge against her. 
The old enmity can be explained only on the 
principle that she was hated because of her 
friends. What reasonable person could enter- 
tain animosity towards the humble Virgin of 
Nazareth? 

The condition has, in the main, passed away. 
There is less truculence and a greater sense of 
decency among sects. The softening of manners, 
travel, and an appreciation of art, which has 
been so generous in its devotion to Mary, have 
aided in bringing about the change. Besides 
these, there is a better understanding of the 
Catholic position. It may be, too, that Catholics, 
having learned that they were so frequently mis- 
understood, have been more careful to explain 
their attitude. 

Mary is but a creature, therefore, immeasur- 

75 
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ably separated from her Divine Son. Whatever 
she has, in nature or in grace, comes from Him. 
She depends upon God as we depend upon Him. 
iWhen we pray to her we ask only for her 
prayers. Our petition is that she may intercede 
for us with her divine Son. Are we not allowed 
to ask this much of any saint in heaven or of 
any wayfarer upon earth? The only difference 
is that while the prayers of others, even our own, 
may not avail much, the prayers of the Mother 
of God cannot fail to reach His throne. Hence, 
no good Catholic neglects to ask her intercession. 

That we honor her very much, yea, more than 
we can express, is true. To those who do not un- 
derstand us our words seem extravagant But 
neither you nor I can comprehend Mary's great- 
ness. Hence, if we but remember that she is 
not God, we cannot say too much in her praise. 

Mary is the Mother of God. She it is who 
was destined to crush the head of the serpent 
(Gen. 3: 15). Elizabeth, filled with the Holy 
Ghost says, "whence is this to me that the Mother 
of my Lord should come to me?" (Luke 1 : 43.), 
In the Acts of the Apostles, Chap. 1 : 14, we find 
these words : "AH these were persevering with 1 
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one mind in prayer, with the women, and Mary 
the Mother of Jesus." Who but Mary is in the 
mind of St Paul when he says, "When the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law." (Gal. 
4:4.) The creed says that He was "conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary." 

From Mary He received all that any child 
receives from its parents. Mary then is truly 
His Mother; He her Son. 

He is the only child that ever had the choice 
of its mother, and He chose Mary. He chose 
her out of all the daughters of Eve, the only 
one that can ever be the subject of such choice, 
the only one who can ever be the Mother of 
Christ, the Mother of God. 

Whom the king honors is entitled to honor 
from all his subjects. The honor which we, in 
our greatest ardor, bestow upon Mary, is but 
a trifle when we think of what the Lord of all 
bestows upon her. If we invoke her in the hour 
of need, we but follow the example of Christ 
who in His infancy and childhood depended 
upon her for His wants. If we call her Mother, 
it is by reason of the fact that, as adopted sons 
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of God and brothers of Jesus Christ, we have 
a right to claim her motherly care. The most 
ardent client of Mary but follows meekly in the 
footsteps of her Son, the Lord Jesus. If we 
manifest a confidence that her prayers for us 
will be heard, we but hold that the model Son 
will not refuse the request of His mother. 

It was a strange perversity that drove men and 
women to take an unfriendly attitude towards 
Mary. It was an extraordinary process of 
reasoning that made them imagine the mother a 
rival of her Son. Only the madness of sectarian 
hatred could lead any one to think that Christ 
must be displeased at the honor bestowed upon 
His mother. 

As God selected Mary to be the mother of 
His only-begotten Son, He prepared her for 
the high office she was to fill. The preparation 
must be in proportion to the dignity for which 
she was destined. The extraordinary graces be- 
stowed upon her, such as her Immaculate Con- 
ception, were given that she might worthily fill 
the singularly exalted position for which God, 
from all eternity, had chosen her. There is no 
denying Mary's greatness, unless you are willing 
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to deny Christ, and thus make an end of Chris- 
tianity. 

We are pleased to think that Protestants gen- 
erally have changed their views in regard to 
the Blessed Virgin. We trust they will con- 
tinue to study the subject. The more they honor 
the great God, the more profoundly they rever- 
ence the Holy and Undivided Trinity, the more 
their esteem of Mary will be. She is Daughter 
of the Father, Mother of the Son, Spouse of the 
Holy Ghost. Her sanctity is in keeping with 
her exalted office. How can Christians afford 
to be indifferent or hostile to Mary? 



ALLEGED USELESS REPETITIONS IN 

PRAYER 

Many Protestants find themselves unable to 
understand the repetitions so often found in the 
prayers of Catholics. The Rosary is considered 
especially puzzling. 

For the benefit of such let me say that no 
Catholic is obliged to use a rosary; nor is any 
one obliged to repeat We are obliged to pray, 
indeed, it is recommended that we pray always. 
But if we are able to pray always, or even often, 
without repetition no harm is done. On the 
contrary we show marvelous comprehension of 
the things of God and of the affairs of the soul. 
Yet, repetition cannot be bad, since Christ in 
the Garden of Gethsemane set the seal of His 
example upon it, "He prayed the third time, 
saying the selfsame word." ( Matt 26 : 44. ) 

Turning to St. Luke, we find in Chapter 11 
the parable of a householder who had to en- 
tertain a guest, who came late at night to his 
abode. Having no bread himself, he goes to a 

friend for accommodation. The friend pleads 

80 
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the lateness of the hour and refuses to rise. But 
the one who asks for the loaves will not be put 
off. He keeps knocking; he repeats. "Yet," 
says Christ, "I say to you, although he will not 
rise and give him, because he is his friend, yet 
because of his importunity, he will rise and give 
him as many (loaves) as he needeth. So I say 
to you, ask and it shall be given you, seek and 
you shall find, knock and it shall be opened to 
you." It is unnecessary to point out that there 
is here a clear recommendation of repetition and 
insistence. Turn from this to Chapter 1 8 of the 
same Gospel and you learn again in Christ's own 
words, the importance of repetition. In Psalm 
135 the same words of praise occur twenty-seven 
times. 

Protestant objection to the Catholic method 
of prayer arises from a misunderstanding of 
what prayer is. It is not a dry petition, per- 
functorily made. It is a communing with God, 
a remaining in His presence, a pouring out of 
the heart to Him. Words are helpful, but not 
at all necessary. Their chief assistance lies in 
keeping the mind centered upon what it is doing. 

When mother and child commune together, 
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neither is particular about words. Repetitions 

occur a thousand times oven Who cares? It 

is the heart's expression that is needed. This, 

and not elegant phrases, is what satisfies. So, 

when God's child speaks to its Heavenly Father, 

not words, but an uplifted heart is the thing 

prized. 
Further, prayer is for the unlearned, for 

those of limited words, as well as for the edu- 
cated. Without repetition most people would 
finish their story all too soon. It would be like 
a conversation between two people, neither of 
whom understands the other's language well. 
Oblige the sinner to vary his address to his 
Maker and the communing would be soon over. 
Even the educated might find their vocabulary 
soon exhausted. Hence, give learned and un- 
learned the same freedom that a child has on 
its mother's knee; let there be, if necessary or 
useful, unlimited repetition. Tell the story of 
need, of love, or of sorrow, again and again. 
Give educated and uneducated a form in which 
they may properly address their Creator, and 
they have all that is necessary. Here is prayer: 
not a dry petition which is over in an instant. 
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But a prolonged colloquy of the soul with its 
God 

I conclude, therefore, that when objectors 
come to understand what prayer is they will not 
be so troubled about Catholic repetitions. Still, 
since repetition is not necessary, not being com- 
manded by any law, those who are opposed to 
it, may either take their prayerbook with them 
and turn its pages, or they may, if they can, 
memorize as many prayers as will occupy such 
time as one ought to spend before God. There 
is also a method of prayer — and it may be the 
best of all — in which words are dispensed with, 
and in which the soul pours forth itself in 
silence. 



INDULGENCES 

The question of indulgences is so beclouded 
by erroneous views, founded upon misunder- 
standing, often wilful, that our first duty is to 
clear away all misapprehensions. We can hardly 
understand what an indulgence is until we have 
learned what it is not 

There is no doctrine of Catholic teaching so 
distorted as that of indulgences. All manner 
of accusation has been made against it It has 
been denounced in every mood and tense; mis- 
understood and misrepresented. In fact, one 
has to go back to pagan distortion of Christian 
teaching on the Eucharist to find anything so 
grotesque as the traditional Protestant attack 
upon indulgences. Luther, who himself never 
did understand the doctrine, sets the pace. 
Others follow. In fact, in none other of his 
teachings have his disciples been so faithful to 
their master. They have abandoned his idea 
of salvation by faith alone; they may refuse to 
believe, with him, that good works are useless, 
or that the pope is Anti-Christ But, they do 

84 
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accept his view that indulgences are a mon- 
strous evil. 

With greatest confidence, they assure us that 
indulgence pretends to forgive sin, or is an 
exemption from law, or, according to some, is 
license to commit sin. The Church guarantees 
to any man, who is willing to meet its price, 
permission to follow his inclination for a year, 
or two, or five, or indefinitely. So sure are 
they — at least some of them — of this that they 
accept no declaration to the contrary, listen to no 
argument, or, if they should listen, regard it as 
part of the chicanery and deception with which 
they associate the name of the Catholic Church. 
The most telling answers given by us are, in their 
eyes, but the clever sophistry of which the 
Church is master. They really consider, or act 
as though they did consider, that we are so 
ashamed of this vicious teaching that, while we 
will not give it up, yet we aim at disguising it 
from the outside world. Of course, they are 
not all so minded. There are many honest ones 
among them, many willing to hear the truth, 
if it be properly presented. There is, however, 
great difficulty in making the best of them 
understand our meaning. 
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Is an indulgence an exemption from law? 
It ought to be sufficient to answer that the 
Church itself emphatically declares that she can 
exempt from no law, except from that of her 
own making. She can excuse from Friday 
abstinence y from publication of the banns, from 
holy-day observance ; for these obligations spring 
from her own legislation. But from the moral 
law, the Ten Commandments, the expressed 
will of God, she has no power to dispense. She 
so declares herself. Hence, if she should attempt 
to interfere with any law coming from nature, 
or from nature's God, we would be in a position 
to condemn her out of her own mouth. We 
could say to her: You yourself declare that 
you have neither right nor power to grant these 
exemptions, and still you are granting them! 
Hence, to say that the Church gives dispen- 
sations from higher laws is not only to accuse 
her of crime, but of stultifying herself. 

The Church, then, cannot and does not attempt 
to dispense with die moral law — with honesty, 
sobriety, chastity, etc.; nor with such positive 
manifestations of God's will as guard the sacra- 
ments, the family or the home. Hence, an in- 
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dulgence is not an exemption from law, for the 
simple reason that the Church cannot exempt 
from any law but her own ; and when she does 
exempt from her own law, the act is called a 
dispensation, and is in no sense an indulgence. 

An exemption from law, could it be granted, 
would be a prevention of sin. Sin is transgres- 
sion against law. No law, no sin. Take away 
the law against an act, and sin inevitably ceases 
to be associated with it. But, the laws that rest 
upon the will of God cannot be taken away. 

But, if the Church does not pretend to dis- 
pense with law, does she not undertake to for- 
give sin? Assuredly she does. But the power 
she claims in this matter is exercised in the tri- 
bunal of penance; not through the granting of 
indulgence. There is a vast difference between 
penance and indulgence. Penance requires sor- 
row on the part of the sinner. No sin is ever 
forgiven without contrition. Indulgence does 
not demand penance, but it demands the state 
of grace. Penance does not demand the state 
of grace, but leads to it. So, there is a vast dif- 
ference between the Sacrament of Penance and 
indulgence. Even though it were possible, 
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which it is not, why should the Church try to 
forgive sin through an indulgence, when she 
has the Sacrament of Penance? An enemy may 
answer: Because the sinner will be obliged to 
repent in the Sacrament of Penance, while he 
simply buys his forgiveness in an indulgence. 
The only reply necessary to this is the Church's 
own teaching. No sin is ever forgiven without 
due sorrow on the part of the sinner. Nothing 
can supply the absence of contrition. Indul- 
gence then is not a forgiveness of sin, much less 
is it a permission to commit sin. 

The most daring accusation ever made against 
the Church is that it grants permission to com- 
mit sin. The impeachment tells against every 
Catholic. How could we be impious enough 
to ally ourselves with an institution that offers 
to sell permission to offend God? I wonder if 
those who make the accusation realize what 
they are imputing to us. It is so horrible an 
impeachment that one wonders how any person 
could be found reckless enough to make it If 
the Church promise any such permission she 
would be indeed a synagogue of Satan, a citadel 
of Anti-Christ, an institution so ineffably wicked, 
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that no honest man could think of it without 
loathing. To destroy it ' from the face of the 
earth ought to be a duty and pleasure. If you 
know any Catholic whom you consider upright, 
ask yourself the question : Could such a person 
belong to such a Church? 

Neither is an indulgence a purchase of any 
spiritual favor, whether intended for one's own 
soul or for the benefit of any other soul, living 
or dead. This will be obvious to any one who 
is willing to read the Church's teaching on 
simony. An attempt to secure spiritual things 
for temporal price is always simony. Does any 
one suppose that he could advance the salvation 
of any soul by committing sin? Spiritual bless- 
ings can be neither bought nor sold, and any 
one who attempts either commits a sin, varying 
in gravity according to the seriousness of the 
attempt 

But, I may be told that it has been done. Men 
have bought and sold indulgences; witness the 
traffic against which Luther thundered. I know 
not, neither do I care, what men have tried to 
do. Simon Magus offered to buy power to work 
miracles. Had any one of the apostles been 
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corrupt he might have tried to sell it. It is not 
a question of what ignorant or wicked men try 
to do ; the question is what may and can be done. 
Every enlightened churchman knows that he 
cannot sell an indulgence, every enlightened 
Catholic knows that he cannot buy one. Both 
know that the person who attempts to sell it is 
a fraud. 

Catholics alone will be concerned about the 
remark I am about to make : Neither the pen- 
ance given in confession nor the obligations or 
reparations imposed therein, have anything to 
do with indulgences. The penance given is sat- 
isfaction and therefore an integral part of the 
Sacrament The reparations are such works as 
justice demands, and such as any one truly con- 
trite ought to be willing to perform. 

I conclude therefore that indulgences have 
no such signification as the enemy would give 
them. They are not a pardon of sin, nor an 
exemption from law, nor a release from obli- 
gation, nor a permission to commit sin — nor 
any one of the vile things that Martin Luther 
and his followers would have them. I hope to 
show that they are wholesome, godly, and alto- 
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gether desirable. My first duty now is to ex- 
plain what they are, having, I hope, shown what 
they are not 

What is an indulgence? An indulgence is 
the remission of the temporal punishment which 
may remain due to sin even after the sin itself 
is forgiven. It will appear from this definition 
that the sin must be forgiven before an indul- 
gence can have effect When a sin is forgiven 
eternal punishment no longer attaches to it It 
would be meaningless to say that sin, though 
forgiven, may yet be punished eternally. It is, 
however, assumed that a temporal punishment 
may be due to sin after its guilt and consequent 
eternal punishment are remitted 

The power of the Church to deal with the 
temporal punishment can, of course, come only 
from Christ, the Lord In the exercise of this 
power given her the Church may, under proper 
condition, remit temporal punishment The re- 
mission is sometimes but partial, sometimes it is 
complete — depending upon conditions which 
we shall consider later. This then is an indul- 
gence. It comes into operation only after die 
sin is forgiven and applies only to the temporal 
punishment 
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In order to illustrate my meaning I shall sup* 
pose the following situation: A son has so 
offended his father that he is banished from 
home and disinherited. In time, however, he 
repents of his transgression, craves pardon, and 
is allowed to return. But there is a lamentable 
coolness on the part of the father who cannot 
be so cordial as he was before the son's act of 
rebellion. While the boy is allowed to remain 
in the house and receive all that substantially 
belongs to his sonship, there is something pre- 
venting that complete accord that ought to be 
found in a family. 

She who is wife and mother in the home 
notices it and is pained. She is a woman of 
wisdom and tact, in fact so wise and so good 
that she has been allowed to dominate the 
domestic situation. All confide in her ability to 
compose misunderstandings and set things 
aright. 

She approaches her husband and speaks of 
the unpleasant conditions. He, too, feels them. 
He says: "I have, as you know, restored this 
young man, our son, to his position, and I don't 
repent of it If he does not offend again, this 
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home shall be his, and he shall have his share 
in my possessions. But you must remember his 
offense was grave. I cannot feel towards him 
as I once felt" The good woman urges a full 
restoration of the former conditions, and pleads 
her own merits in support of her request She 
receives from her husband the assurance that 
insofar as order and good government permit, 
he will endeavor to accede to her request 

She now comes to the son and tells him of 
the situation, which he, too, feels. His father, 
she says, is kindly disposed but must necessarily 
be influenced by what has lately transpired. 
He has forgiven, indeed, the offense, but a cool- 
ness that is painful all around exists. If the boy 
will only take her advice she is sure she can 
bring about a complete wiping out of the things 
that interfere with the most cordial relations 
between father and son. The boy must follow 
her advice. 

She says to him, "You are already doing your 
full duty to your father and your home. But, I 
want you to do something more. You know 
your father is interested in such or such a good 
work. He desires its success very much. He 
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has not imposed upon you any duty in the matter. 
You are not, therefore, obliged to render any 
assistance. But volunteer. Give him such help 
as you can, and give it with the express purpose 
that he may be moved to graciously restore you 
to your former position in his home and in his 
heart" The son gladly consents ; and the father 
is touched, not only by die mother's representa- 
tions and pleadings, but by the son's generosity 
and desire to destroy every vestige of the offense 
that separated him from his father. 

No comparison is ever complete in every par* 
ticular, nor does this claim to be. But it is 
hoped that it may help the reader to understand 
what an indulgence is. 

Man offends his Father and Creator, and is 
banished. Also, he loses his inheritance. But 
he repents sincerely and is forgiven. He is per- 
mitted to return home, and will, when duly 
purified of the consequences of his transgres- 
sions, come into his inheritance. 

But the relations are not so cordial. There 
is something standing in the way. His repent- 
ance was good, but perhaps not die best The 
best repentance can at most wipe out the trans- 
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gression and its consequences. Repentance that 
is not the best cannot do as much. Or the offense 
may be so rank, perhaps so frequent, that divine 
justice must inflict some punishment The sin- 
ner will not be lost, for he has repented, but he 
must suffer something. This, as we shall see, 
happened in the case of David and others. 

Mother Church comes into action. She offers 
to the offended majesty of God her claims, the 
superabundant merits of her Founder and of 
her children — merits that both Founder and chil- 
dren wished to be hers. Then, she goes to the 
one who has transgressed, and bids him take 
up some good work that he is not obliged to do; 
some work of charity, piety or religion She 
bids him do it with the hope that the heavenly 
Father may take cognizance of it, and accept it 
in mercy. In this way, it is hoped that God will 
look favorably upon him in whose behalf holy 
Mother Church pleads, and that He may accept 
in his favor the merits which she offers in his 
behalf. 

Surely, no one will deny that it is better to 
urge men to perform these acts of devotion 
voluntarily than to insist that they shall wait 
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and suffer punishment in another life. Much is 
gained by this power which Christ has given to 
His Churchy the power of taking away even the 
temporal punishment due to sin. Many works 
of charity and mercy are thus performed. 
Men and women are encouraged to offer a volun- 
tary penance, and thus anticipate the punishment 
which must otherwise come to them. 

We have two facts to establish : the fact that 
temporal punishment may remain after a sin is 
forgiven, and the fact that the Church holds 
from Christ a remedy for this punishment 

In order to show that temporal punishment 
may still remain after the sin is forgiven we 
turn to II Kings 12: 13-14: "And Nathan said 
to David: The Lord also hath taken away thy 
sin; thou shalt not die. Nevertheless, because 
thou hast given occasion to the enemies of the 
Lord to blaspheme, for this thing the child that 
is born to thee shall surely die. 9 " It is not neces- 
sary to add any word of explanation. It is a 
clear case of temporal punishment being in- 
flicted after the sin was forgiven. In Numbers 
14:20 ff.: "And the Lord said: I have for- 
given according to thy word. . • . But yet all 
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the men that have seen my majesty and the signs 
that I have done in Egypt, and in the wilderness, 
and have tempted me now ten times, and have 
not obeyed my voice, shall not see the land of 
which I swore to their fathers." Clearly another 
case of forgiveness, leaving still temporal punish- 
ment. Moses and Aaron were likewise denied 
entrance to the Land of Promise, even though 
forgiven their sins. The penalties which Adam 
incurred were not lifted when his sin was taken 
away. From all this, and from many other texts 
that might be quoted, it is clear that temporal 
punishment may and often does remain after 
the sin is forgiven. 

The next question : Is the Church given any: 
remedy for the situation? Is she who, through 
the power bestowed on her by her divine 
Founder, can remit grievous sin and the eternal 
penalty due thereto, unable to cope with such 
a minor matter as temporal punishment? 

No one will deny that the Church has for at 
least four hundred years claimed the power of 
granting indulgences. Luther's attack shows 
this. It may easily be shown that the teaching 
is as old as the Church itself. Neither can she 
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be diverted from the doctrine by the railing of 
her enemies* She is, indeed, willing to admit 
that the doctrine is subject to abuse, and may 
have been abused. But not for this, or for any 
other reason, will she depart from it 

The Council of Trent which assembled to 
meet the errors of the Reformers declares: 
"Since the power of granting indulgences has 
been given to the Church by Christ and since 
the Church from the earliest times has made 
use of this divinely given power, the Holy Synod 
teaches and ordains that the use of indulgences, 
as most salutary to Christians and as approved 
by the authority of the Councils, shall be re- 
tained in the Church." And it further pro- 
nounces anathema against those who either de- 
clare that indulgences are useless or deny that 
the Church has the power to grant them. 

The Church, then, declares that it has and 
always had, and always taught it had, the power 
of granting indulgences. It, also, says that these 
are most salutary to the faithful. Of course, 
they are not declared necessary to salvation. 
Hence, no one is obliged to seek them. They 
are good, but not indispensable. To deny their 
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value is heresy, but to neglect to seek them is not 
sin. 

The Church founds her teaching on indul- 
gences upon another doctrine, the Communion 
of Saints. Christians constitute a body in which 
each member shares in the strength and weak- 
ness of other members. So it is in the family, 
the State, the nation. So it is declared to be espe- 
cially in the Church. "We being many," says St. 
Paul, "are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another." (Rom. 12: 5.) The 
advantage of membership rests on the fact that 
we are mutually helpful, that the weak share in 
the strength of the strong, who are given the 
opportunity and the merit of assisting the weak. 

The merits of Christ, the head of the Church, 
had an atoning value immeasurably beyond any- 
thing demanded by the work of the Redemption. 
Is this value to be lost? Is it available for no 
purpose? Again the Blessed Virgin did not 
sin, but she did suffer. Many of the saints, and 
many just men and women, have borne trials and 
agonies beyond anything that their own trans- 
gressions would demand. Are their sufferings, 
too, to be lost? If one suffer in excess of his 
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need of making satisfaction, this surplus is lost, 
unless it may be transferred to another. 

In order to make this clear, it is necessary to 
call attention to the difference between satis- 
faction and merit It is the difference between 
paying debt and laying by a store for the future. 
The debt is an exact quantity which when paid 
entirely ceases. But, there is no limit to the 
store that one may lay by. So with atonement 
and merit— one is the paying of debt, the other is 
storing for the future. Suffering sent us pays 
the debt If more than enough is sent, the 
excess, not being necessary to the sufferer, is lost 
unless it can be applied to someone else. One 
may say that it may be turned into merit It 
cannot Punishment in either civil or religious 
matters is essentially a debt-paying process. One 
may derive merit from his acceptance of it or his 
patience under it But, the punishment itself is 
always debt-paying; but it ceases to be debt-pay- 
ing, and is therefore lost, when there is no debt to 
pay. Are Christ's excessive sufferings and the ex- 
cessive sufferings of His saints and martyrs to be 
lost? Most assuredly not Yet, they would be if 
they could not be applied to the payment of other 
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people's debts. The Communion of Saints, 
the fact of this mutual helpfulness of which 
we have spoken, comes in to solve the diffi- 
culty. There will be distribution. Those who 
have not will derive from those who have. 
The poor will receive of the abundance of the 
rich. The Church— who but the Church— will 
be the almoner. She will distribute. She will 
take from the superabundance of Christ's 
sufferings and, though in much lesser measure, 
from the superabundant sufferings of the saints, 
and apply them to the relief of those who need 
them. She will help her poorer members out 
of the more than sufficient atonement rendered 
by those of her children who have been called 
upon to suffer much, especially from the prodi- 
gal abundance coming from her divine Head. 
Is she not authorized to do it? 

She is. "I will give to thee the keys of the 
"Kingdom of Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth will be bound also in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth it 
shall be loosed also in Heaven." (Matt. 16:19.)! 
The word whatsoever is all-embracing, therefore 
includes temporal punishment, indeed, anything 
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that could interfere with the soul's freedom. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the Church were 
granted the power, through the merits of Christ, 
of taking away the guilt of sin and its eternal 
punishment, and denied the lesser power. If, 
in virtue of the authority conveyed in the words, 
"whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven 
them," the Church can furnish a remedy for 
mortal sin, it is certainly gratuitous to hold that 
she may not receive authority to deal with the 
temporal punishment. 

That the doctrine of indulgences is in con- 
formity with the sanctity and wisdom of Him 
who wills not the death of a sinner, will appear 
from a moment's consideration. Christ, Who 
always had compassion on the multitude, and 
Whose miracles were always performed to relieve 
human suffering, has the same tender feeling 
to-day that He had while upon earth. He, there- 
fore, punishes only when the cause of righteous- 
ness demands it. If the sinner will be converted 
from his evil ways he may live. If he endeavors 
to compensate for the effects of sin, the Saviour 
goes more than half way to meet him. God re- 
wards in some way man's every effort to come 
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to Him. Let us see how the granting of an in- 
dulgence accomplishes this. 

First of all, no one in mortal sin can gain an 
indulgence. If, therefore, a Catholic is con- 
scious of grievous sin he must repent and confess. 
Next, he is usually required to receive the Sacra- 
ment of Eucharist which, apart from its own 
efficacy, demands acts of faith, hope and charity, 
of piety and religion. Further, the one who seeks 
indulgence must perform some other works, such 
as fasting, visiting churches, doing charity. He 
performs each of these works with unusual devo- 
tion, for he knows that he can secure the indul- 
gence only upon exact compliance with the con- 
ditions laid down. The Church, therefore, in 
inviting men to come and receive an indulgence, 
invites them to acts of piety and charity. Is it 
unworthy of Christ to put the seal of His approv- 
al on this? 

Further, the faithful who may be subject to 
temporal punishment, either here or hereafter, 
are encouraged to anticipate the imposed suffer- 
ings by voluntary penance. Surely, it is more 
in harmony with the desires of Christ, as we are 
permitted to know them, to encourage men to 
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undertake good works of their own accord, 
rather than have them indolently wait to undergo 
punishment in the next life. How much more 
meritorious, in the eyes even of men, are the 
works of penance that are freely undertaken? 
The conditions necessary to gain an indulgence 
purify individual souls as well as the general 
body of the faithful, and bring glory to God. 
Is there anything unworthy in this? 

Some one may say that there is room for cor- 
ruption in these conditions. Our answer is that 
no such possibility can exist in our day. We cling 
as tenaciously to the doctrine as any of our fore- 
fathers in the faith. But we would have nothing 
but denunciation for the proclamation of an 
indulgence that meant profit or power for any 
one. No, the practice of indulgences is utterly 
and absolutely free from the sad taint that is 
said to have too often attached to preaching of 
this doctrine in the time of Luther and before. 
But even though abuses did exist, we are not to 
give up a salutary doctrine because of them. 

I, therefore, conclude that the doctrine of in- 
dulgence, so misunderstood and so often vilified, 
is not only guiltless of the accusations made 
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against it, but is a holy and a wholesome doc- 
trine, altogether in harmony with the mission 
which Christ gave His Church, and worthy of 
divine wisdom and mercy. It was always 
taught in the Church, and always will be. Mis- 
representations, conscious or unconscious, will 
not affect it. Ignorant or corrupt teachers, past 
or present, do not detract from its merits. Such 
as these have existed at all times. 

But unabashed by this fact, or by the calumny; 
of those who insist upon misunderstanding us, 
we must go on fearlessly proclaiming a doctrine 
which is so in harmony with Christian teaching, 
so worthy of divine wisdom and mercy, and so 
comforting to the dying as well as to their sur- 
viving relatives. 



A MIDDLE STATE OR PURGATORY 

In the Church's teaching, as in the sciences, 
no doctrine stands alone. Each is intertwined 
with others and all are linked together to make 
a consistent and perfect whole. Take away one 
and you destroy the equilibrium ; and some time 
or another you will come to discover that the 
system has ceased to be logical. A blind spot 
or an imperfect development will be discovered. 
Christ's knitted vesture, which could not be 
divided without being destroyed, symbolizes the 
doctrine He taught. 

Catholic teaching upon the subject of a mid- 
dle state, or purgatory, is no exception to this 
rule. Indeed, it is a signal confirmation of 
it. For it is in keeping with — even demanded 
by — the Church's teaching upon sin, and upon 
the wisdom and justice of God, Whom it pro- 
claims as the all-wise Ruler of the universe, the 
righteous Judge before whose tribunal every soul 
must appear. The inquiry we are about to make 
will demonstrate that, without a middle state, 

His government would be either imperfect or 

1 06 
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cruel. For without it, He would be obliged 
either to allow the majority of offenses to go 
unpunished, or to punish them beyond measure. 
Either alternative is inconsistent with the divine 
attributes. 

A middle state is demanded because men 
may, and do, depart this life while neither good 
enough for heaven nor bad enough for hell. 
iWere this not so, purgatory would be outside the 
plan of salvation. The word purgatory implies 
purgation or purifying. Hence, purgatory, in 
Catholic teaching, signifies a place, or state, or 
condition, in which souls, departing this life 
with some minor stain upon them, are cleansed 
and thus fitted for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
They are not of course purified of mortal sin, 
which can be remitted only through their own 
co-operation while in this life. The purgation 
is, then, from the lesser transgressions which are 
called venial sins, or from the debt which may 
remain after sins are forgiven, or it may be, 
from both. 

The Catholic doctrine of purgatory we learn 
from the Council of Trent and from the abiding 
teaching of the Church, expressed by the Fathers 
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and theologians. The definition of the Council 
of Trent states simply, that there is a purgatory, 
and that the souls therein detained are helped 
by the suffrages of the faithful, but principally 
by the acceptable Sacrifice of the Altar. The 
Council does not define anything more. But the 
Fathers and theologians generally teach that the 
punishments of purgatory are similar to the 
punishments of hell, with these two exceptions : 
hell is eternal, purgatory but temporary; souls 
in one suffer in despair, souls in the other are 
animated by an assured hope. For, those de- 
tained in purgatory are certain of their salvation. 
In this sense they are better off than we who are 
living on earth. The teaching of the Council of 
Trent on this, as on many other questions, was 
intended to meet the errors of the Reformers. 
Luther, after hesitating a while, rejected purga- 
tory. Obviously, it was inconsistent with his 
theology of faith alone. In his system confidence 
in God, which he called faith, was all-saving; 
lack of confidence the only sin. Luther also 
denied the utility of good works, which the 
doctrine of purgatory encourages both directly 
and indirectly. 
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Calvin, too, rejected purgatory and con- 
demned it as injurious to the cross of Christ. It 
must be remembered that Calvin's dread doc- 
trine of predestination and reprobation took 
everything out of man's hands. This reformer 
denied that we could either help or hurt our- 
selves. No sin counted against us if we were 
predestined to heaven ; no effort, no suffering or 
satisfaction, helped us if we were fore-ordained 
to damnation. The destiny of each one is un- 
alterably fixed from eternity. 

Following their leaders, early Protestants 
generally rejected purgatory. Their children 
to-day are not so confident Many are willing 
to admit that there is a middle state — a place 
or condition which is neither heaven nor hell. 
If they refuse to accept the word purgatory, it 
is not because it does not express their views, 
but because it is too much associated with Cath- 
olic teaching. 

The existence of a purgatory is a necessary; 
deduction from the general scheme of Christian 
teaching. In fact, it is demanded, as already 
said, by the justice and wisdom of divine Provi- 
dence. Without it, the moral government of 
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the world would be abortive, and the moral 
governor either a cruel tyrant or an incapable 
ruler. This statement, I think, will be accepted 
by any one who gives the subject due thought 
We shall begin with a consideration of the facts 
from which Catholics deduce the necessity of 
purgatory — one is the existence of venial sin, the 
other the obligation of making some satisfaction 
for sins remitted. We begin with venial sin. 

If there is a sin that is not mortal, there must 
be for it a punishment that is not eternal. Other- 
wise one of the two things will happen: either 
venial sins will go unpunished, or they are to 
be punished eternally. Either of these supposi- 
tions is a blasphemy against God, Whose justice 
and wisdom are impugned. 

In order to make this plain we shall assume 
that some nation or commonwealth is without 
a middle state, that is, without any form of 
punishment short of the gallows or the electric 
chair. It knows neither fines nor imprison- 
ments ; it has neither jail, bridewell nor peniten- 
tiary. There was an attempt at such a state one 
time. In the seventh century before Christ, a 
lawgiver named Draco issued a code which 
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punished the smallest offenses with death. As 
Plutarch tells us "The man who stole a cabbage 
or an apple was liable to death no less than the 
robber of temples or the murderer." The code 
is said to have been "written in blood," so 
sanguinary was it. Of course it could not and 
did not last, and is to-day but a striking incident 
in history of human vagaries. But, while it con- 
tinued it was a dread code, which marks a bar- 
barous time and an unhuman lawgiver. 

Suppose such a condition existed to-day, what 
would it mean? It would mean that, either the 
majority of misdemeanors and crimes would go 
unpunished, or every one who offended against 
law would expiate his offense upon the scaffold. 
What a condition this would bring, for the 
majority of crimes are of the minor kind. Few 
call for capital punishment, according to modern 
ideas. If all who were guilty of small theft, 
minor assault, disorder, etc., were allowed to 
go free, government would have broken down, 
and no order would exist. If, on the other hand, 
all these and other smaller offenses were pun- 

i 

ished with death die population would* be 
decimated every few years ;jmd human beings/ 
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instead of denouncing crime and aiding in its 
detection, would devise means to hide the of- 
fender. 

Let us transfer this thought to the moral gov- 
ernment of the world. If there are venial sins— 
and we not only know there are, but they con- 
stitute the majority of transgressions — either they 
must go unpunished, which would mean the 
breaking down of God's authority, or they must 
all be punished eternally. The latter alternative 
is worse than the former. It would make God a 
Draco ; His just and merciful laws a code writ- 
ten in blood. That the punishment, in the 
absence of a middle state or purgatory, must 
be eternal is demonstrated by the fact that 
nothing defiled can enter heaven. If, then, there 
be no place or state where venial sin can be 
adequately punished after death, those who die 
in it must remain eternally outside the King- 
dom. This is essentially eternal punishment 

To say that there are venial sins is but to 

i 

state what every thinking man must admit, the 
reformers to the contrary notwithstanding. In 
fact, as already said, people believe that the vast 
majority of sins are venial. Who will hold that 
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sudden outbursts of temper, petty thefts, mis- 
demeanors, jealousies, backbitings, etc., are al- 
ways mortal transgressions? But we are not left 
to conjecture in the matter. The inspired word 
comes to our assistance. 

We are all familiar with the expression, "The 
just man shall fall seven times." (Prov. 24: 16.) 
As generally quoted it reads "seven times a day." 
This however is an erroneous reading. The just 
man falls seven times and is yet just If he 
fell into mortal sin he could not be called just 
any longer. The contrary is the universal rule 
with the sacred writers. The just man in the 
Bible is always the friend of God, therefore, 
free from mortal sin. 

In Eccles. 19: 1 we read, "He that contemneth 
small things shall fall by little and little." What 
can the small things be, but minor sins? The 
itext emphasizes the well known teaching of the 
experience of mankind, that those who are in- 
different to venial faults, in time go on to grave 
{transgression. 

According to St. John, I Epis. 5: 16, 17, there 
is a sin that is not unto death and a sin that is unto 
death. The same writer, as we read in the third 

8 
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chapter of the Apocalypse, was instructed to 
write to the angel (the bishop) of the Church 
of Laodicea, "I know thy works that thou art 
neither cold nor hot, I would thou wert cold 
or hot But because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee 
out of my mouth." There is but one possible 
interpretation of this admonition. It is that 
while the bishop did not fall into grievous sin, 
he was a careless ecclesiastic who often trans- 
gressed venially, and who would not continue to 
receive the necessary helps against grave sin. 

Again, we have the Saviour's own words, 
Matt 12:32, "He that shall speak against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, nor in the world to come." If no 
sins were forgiven in the world to come, it would 
be meaningless to say that this particular one 
is not The meaning is that while other sins 
may be forgiven, this one will not The text, 
therefore, implies that some sins are forgiven 
in the world to come, which is our doctrine of 
purgatory. 

There is, therefore, a state or place in which, 
through a process of purgation or suffering, sins 
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are atoned for, and the soul is prepared for the 
Kingdom of God. The doctrine vindicates the 
wisdom and sanctity of God which cannot 
permit transgression to go both unrepented 
and unpunished on the one hand, and on the 
other, cannot, because He is just, too severely 
punish it There are people who either hold, or 
pretend to hold, that sin is punished in this life. 
To be consistent these ought to hold that virtue 
is rewarded here. This would practically elim- 
inate the necessity of future life. If matters are 
squared here the future has lost its chief func- 
tion. 

As a fact, when people talk about sin being 
punished here, they have in mind, not the kind 
of sins we are considering, that is venial sins, 
but those of a grave kind. Perhaps, too, they are 
thinking not of one sin or two, but of a habit 
of serious wrong-doing more or less prolonged. 
tVenial sins are looked very lightly upon by men 
in this life. 

But whatever they think, there is absolutely 
no proof that sin has its punishment here. 
Mortal sin, which deserves eternal punishment, 
cannot, of course, receive due punishment in this 
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life. As to venial sin, we really have no positive 
information. We cannot prove that God in His 
mercy may not send affliction in order to bring 
souls to repentance. Nor can any one prove 
that in a given case He does send it. 

If those who maintain that transgression finds 
its punishment in this life would examine the 
question a little further, they would, perhaps, 
find that it is not as an offense against God, but as 
a defiance of some other law, that wrong-doing 
is chastised in this life. Men who go to excess 
are punished because they have transgressed 
against nature. Others suffer because they have 
defied the civil law, or public opinion. Hence, 
we have injury to health or to pocket, imprison- 
ment or disgrace. But these do not come as pun- 
ishments divinely inflicted. They come from 
the situation. People, sometimes, to prove their 
contention, point to the disgrace or accident that 
has come to some libertine who has been defy- 
ing the laws of God and man. But they for- 
get that the innocent wife and children, as well 
as other relatives, share in the punishment that 
has come. Do they suffer because they are 
wicked? 
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There is another thought that occurs here. 
It is quite possible that one may die immediate- 
ly after committing venial sin. Here there could 
be no punishment in this life; and unless there 
is a middle state, either no punishment at all 
or one that is eternal. 

I conclude, then, that since there are lesser 
sins which we call venial, and since these can- 
not in justice be punished eternally, there must 
be a purgatory. Otherwise God's government 
of the world would have failed. He would 
have no way, especially in certain circumstances, 
of punishing lesser sins. In other words, the 
divine law against venial transgression would 
be without sanction. As already seen, without 
purgatory, the moral government of the world 
would be in such a fix as the civil government 
would be, if fines and imprisonments were 
abandoned, and nothing but the gallows or the 
electric chair remained. 

But there is another situation that demands 
a middle state. Men may die without having 
fully satisfied for transgressions of which they 
have repented. 

It is obvious that repentance has its degrees. 
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All good deeds and acts have. There is intense 
repentance, there is repentance that is less fer- 
vid, and there is a repentance that is barely 
sufficient. All, we presume, are entitled to be 
called repentance. 

The most intense repentance may leave little 
or nothing of temporal punishment. That 
repentance which is not so fervid does not do 
so well. The repentance that merely suffices 
leaves room for considerable temporal punish- 
ment 

That this temporal punishment may remain 
is a doctrine that must appeal to every reason- 
able being. In fact, anything else must appear 
not only unreasonable but impious. Devout 
and reverent Protestants often protest against 
the Catholic claim that wicked sinners may be 
forgiven and allowed to go about their business 
as though they were always virtuous. Of 
course, the Catholic doctrine does not assert 
anything of the kind. It emphatically says that, 
even though one has repented, he may have still 
many wrongs to right, many reparations to make, 
works of penance to perform, or sufferings to 
endure. 
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It is not reasonable that a man, who has 
transgressed grievously and often, should come 
to the tribunal of penance with a repentance 
that is barely sufficient, and go away acquitted 
of all penalty and all obligation. In secular 
matters, if one sought reconciliation with a per- 
son grievously injured, a mere asking of pardon 
would not be considered enough. Much more 
than this is required before one could hope for 
complete restoration to former friendship. 

But, on the question of the possibility of tem- 
poral punishment remaining after the sin is 
forgiven, we are not left to conjecture. We 
have the highest authority for holding that the 
sinner may, after his sin is in the main forgiven, 
still be obliged to suffer punishment — not of 
course, eternal punishment I deal with this 
matter in the discourse on indulgences. I refer 
the reader to what is there said. 

Adam transgressed, was forgiven, but still 
was obliged to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, and was subjected to many infirmities. 
Moses was pardoned his lack of faith and mur- 
muring. Yet, because of these transgressions 
he was not permitted to enter the promised land. 
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David, though forgiven, was punished with the 
death of his child. He prayed most earnestly 
(that the child should be spared him, but in vain. 
The prophet Nathan said to him: "The Lord 
hath taken away thy sin: Thou shalt not die. 
Nevertheless because thou hast given occasion 
to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, for 
this thing, the child that is born of thee shall 
die." (II Kings 12: 13-14.) 

Now, if there be need of satisfying a temporal 
punishment due to sin, and one has failed to 
make the necessary satisfaction during life, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that a remedy 
must be found in the next life. Since nothing 
defiled can enter heaven, since the last farthing 
must be paid before the prison doors are opened, 
we are forced to the conclusion that, unless 
there is a place or state such as purgatory, the 
soul that leaves this world with obligations aris- 
ing from sin must remain outside paradise for- 
ever. In other words, the possibility of a debt 
remaining after the sin is forgiven, a possibility 
clearly demonstrated, demands a purgatory. It 
is, then, necessary on two accounts: because of 
venial sin, and because some satisfaction may be 
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necessary even after mortal sin is forgiven. It 
may happen that both conditions are found to 
exist in the same individual. 

The second part of the tridentine definition 
is that souls detained in purgatory are aided by 
the suffrages of the faithful, but especially by 
the august Sacrifice of the Altar. We help them 
by our prayers, by the good works we perform 
and penances we undergo, the Masses we have 
said ; all of which we may offer to God in their 
behalf. That this belief is ancient is easily 
demonstrated. Indeed, traces of it may be found 
in pagan nations. 

The Jews held the doctrine and followed it 
in practice. Judas M achabeus, as we read in 
II Mach., Chap. 12, a leader zealous for law, 
after his wars, making a gathering (a collection); 
sent twelve thousand drachms of silver to Jeru- 
salem for sacrifices to be offered for the sins of 
the dead. "It is therefore a holy and wholesome 
(thought to pray for the dead, that they may be 
loosed from sins." We have here two things — 
the practice of praying and offering sacrifice 
for the dead as it existed among the Jews, and 
the commendation of the inspired writer who 
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declares the practice holy and wholesome. 
Protestants who deny the canonicity of these 
texts will, at least, admit their historic value. 

That prayers and sacrifices were offered for 
the dead by the early Christians is proved from 
various sources. The catacombs, various in- 
scriptions, the liturgy of the Churchy all point 
in the same direction. The writings of the 
Fathers and Doctors, as well as of the school- 
men and theologians, demonstrate it St 
Monica's dying request to her two sons, one of 
them the great Augustine, expressed the spirit 
of the Church of her time. "Bury me where 
you will," she says, "only I pray you think of 
me always at God's Altar." This faith and 
practice are the faith and practice, not only of 
the Church of Rome, but of all the Christian 
bodies down to Luther's revolt in the sixteenth 
century. Nor has the belief wholly died out 
among Protestants, many of whom sympathize 
with the practice. What is the meaning of these 
elaborate Church funerals, if the soul's account 
is utterly closed with death? To say that these 
magnificent obsequies have no meaning beyond 
a tribute of respect to one who knows nothing 
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of what is transpiring is hardly satisfactory. I 
am willing to admit that often there is no definite 
significance to what is done. But, in some hazy 
and confused way, there is an effort to benefit 
the soul that has departed. If not, why should 
so much importance be attached to this elaborate 
Church ceremony? 

I conclude then that there is, there must be, 
a middle state. The wisdom and justice of 
God demand it The doctrine is inseparably 
bound up with the economy of our Christian 
lives. We cannot dispense with it So the first 
ages of Christianity thought; so all subsequent 
ages held. Until Luther came to evolve his 
extraordinary system, Christendom was a unit 
on the doctrine. The vast majority of Christians 
still maintain it, and they maintain it as some- 
thing that essentially belongs to their belief in 
God, the wise and just Ruler of mankind. 
Destroy the middle state, purgatory, and you 
disturb the whole theory. 

You also take away the consolation that mul- 
titudes of Christians find in the doctrine. What 
a comfort it is to know that while the relative 
or friend, who is suddenly called hence, may not 
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be entirely prepared to enter the kingdom which 
nothing defiled enters, there is still hope of his 
salvation? Purgatory exists to purify and pre- 
pare the soul that it may be fit to meet an all- 
pure company and the source of all purity — 
GoA 



INFALLIBILITY 

To the average non-Catholic infallibility i9, 
a proud and utterly unwarranted assumption 
on the part of man. It is even worse; it is a 
flagrant contradiction of the facts of life. Man 
has ever been subject to erro/-, even when most 
enlightened and well meaning. And here we 
find one pretending — and a great Church up- 
holding his pretention — to give infallible de- 
cisions upon most difficult questions relating 
to God and to human souls ! Is not the assump- 
tion preposterous? To expose it is to discredit 
it! 

People who so think would have an unanswer- 
able and crushing argument, were it not for the 
fact that a force, which they do not consider, en- 
ters into the matter. If man in his own right, or 
by reason of his own wisdom or scholarship, or 
because of the position to which any human 
organization has raised him, claimed infalli- 
bility, his claim would be so silly that it would . 
scarcely deserve ridicule, much less considera- 
tion. Man might, indeed, claim finality in a 

12$ 
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practical sense; as when the Supreme Court 
decides a question of law. We bow to such 
decision, and accept it in practice, though of 
course we may have, our own opinion of its 
wisdom or justice. We may in our minds chal- 
lenge the decision, but we. abide by it; otherwise 
there could be neither order nor unity in the 
nation. 

This is, however, entirely different from our 
acceptance of infallibility as the Catholic 
Church understands it In the civil matter we 
submit, for the sake of order, to a decision which 
we may or may not deem just In the religious 
problem, we not merely bow the head, but also 
the intellect, and accept the decision, not because 
we must, but because we believe it to be true. 
Faith in infallibility, like faith in any other doc- 
trine, is a free act 

The Catholic accepts the doctrine of infalli- 
bility because he has a true interior conviction 
that God has endowed His Church with this 
wonderful prerogative. Wonderful, indeed, 
but necessary. For how could the Church dis- 
charge its duties without it? To send it to teach 
the sacred doctrines and not make it infallible, 
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would be to assign it an impossible mission. It 
must be infallible to teach the things of God 
correctly; it must be known as infallible in order 
that men may accept its message. If its teach- 
ings be not infallible how could men say, we 
believe? Without the absolute certainty which 
comes from this God-given prerogative, faith 
would be at most a shifting opinion, changeable 
from day to day, not necessarily the same in any 
two persons, and in any case incapable of giving 
strength in the hour of trial. Should any one 
doubt this he has but to glance over the Protest- 
ant world of to-day, and see the shattered con- 
dition in which it finds itself. 

It would, indeed, be a ridiculous assumption 
for any man, or any body of men, to claim infal- 
libility as the accomplishment of their own 
minds. But, if God in His goodness has given 
it for the benefit of mankind, it ought to be 
made known'. It is, indeed, as little man's crea- 
tion as the Church is. The Church is Christ's 
work; but it is to be managed by men whose 
duty it is to proclaim its existence, and to invite 
all to come and share in its blessings. So, too, 
infallibility and all the qualities which essential- 
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ly belong to the Church, all the prerogatives 
which go to make it what it is, are of divine 
origin. No Catholic ever attributes them to 
man. Nor do they come as a reward to any 
individual, or because of any one's sanctity. 
Neither do they come for an individual's bene- 
fit. They come from God for the benefit of all. 
They come from Him Who does not things by 
halves; Who could not institute a Church and 
ask it to do a work which, as constituted, it 
could not do. If the all-wise God commissioned 
a body of men to go out and teach all nations, 
if He imposed upon the nations the obligation 
of hearing and accepting the message, then, 
indeed, must He guarantee that the teachers 
shall proclaim the truth and nothing but the 
truth. What is this, but endowing them with 
infallibility? So, if there be a Church of Christ, 
it must be infallible. Any other kind of Church 
would be so inefficient, so incapable of perform- 
ing the work assigned it, that it would be un- 
worthy of divine wisdom to send it forth. 

Just think of the futility of sending a few 
illiterate men into a world dominated by Roman 
law, Greek philosophy, and the uncanny sub- 
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tlety of the Orient, and asking them to depend 
upon their own light! Any one who gives a 
few moments thought to the matter will con- 
clude that, if the Church were not infallible, it 
would never have found a place in the world. 
Indeed, many people who refuse to concede in- 
fallibility to the Church of to-day admit the 
necessity of infallibility in the first years of 
Christianity. 

Most of the opposition to infallibility comes 
from a misunderstanding. There are, indeed, 
many who do not believe in a divinely consti- 
tuted organization at all. These will, of course, 
dismiss the question without hesitation. Some 
are so sure that the Church claiming infallibility 
is so corrupt and so altogether detestable, that 
they feel compelled to deny it any share in divine 
favor. But there are others who, in all honesty, 
cannot concede to the Church that extraordinary 
personal prerogative which they believe infalli- 
bility to be. Why, they say, it makes man a 
divinity, puts him above the angels, and places 
him on a plane with God— one who cannot de- 
ceive or be deceived. Are we who read history 

and know what some of the popes were, to be- 
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lieve such things? The doctrine is impossible. 
It means that the pope can do no wrong, that 
he is impeccable, that he does not need to think, 
that whenever he opens his mouth the world 
must listen as to an inspired oracle. Rest, per- 
turbed spirit! Infallibility means nothing of 
.this kind. It does not mean that the pope can- 
not sin. It does not mean that he is a saint — 
it does not even mean that he will be saved. 
Neither does it mean that he must not think, or 
inquire, or ask advice. There is no claim that he 
is infallible whenever he opens his mouth. It 
was only Martin Luther who, whether he swore, 
and cursed the pope, or uttered coarse jokes, was 
always infallible to his friends. The pope' is 
infallible only in a clearly defined and largely 
restricted area. He is not necessarily infallible 
when he preaches, when he addresses the car- 
dinals, or when he issues encyclicals. He is not 
infallible on questions of politics, geography, 
philosophy, or history. When is he infallible? 
What is infallibility? 

The answer to both questions is clearly given 
by Catholic theologians. Infallibility is a 
divinely bestowed gift, or prerogative, which 
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enables the Church to teach, in the domain of 
faith and morals, without the slightest danger 
or possibility of error. As already said, the 
prerogative is not of man, but of God. It is 
restricted to things of the soul — belief and moral 
conduct. The prerogative is exercised only 
when doctrine is formally declared by the 
proper authority, and when the intention is to 
bind the universal Church. Hence, infallible 
declarations are rarely made; but when made, 
remain for all time as the Church's teaching. 
When we speak of the proper authority we mean 
the universal council with the pope at its head, 
or the pope speaking to the universal Church. 

As already said, his utterance does not depend 
upon his learning, or upon his sanctity. A defi- 
nition of doctrine is not a personal but an official 
act If it depended upon his knowledge, Cath- 
olics would, indeed, be in a bad way. For it 
would be incumbent upon them to inquire how 
much he did know. If it depended upon his 
sanctity, they would be compelled to ascertain 
what kind of life he really does live. Infalli- 
bility would be so hampered that it would be- 
come a useless gift. God, however, has so 
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decreed that we have but to inquire, "Is this one 
who speaks the pope?" Here we have a question 
of public fact which does not come into dispute 
as a rule. Generally speaking all people know 
who is pope. 

We are not, then, obliged to look into the in- 
tellectual caliber or the moral character of the 
pontiff. Nay, we may even know that he is not 
especially brilliant, without having our faith 
shaken. We might also be told, which heaven 
forbid, that he is a man of evil life, and still 
we would believe. Infallibility does not, as 
some outsiders imagine, include a claim to 
impeccability. I give it as a piece of consolation 
to pious Protestants of Ulster Orange type that, 
notwithstanding his tiara, and his infallibility, 
and the fact that we call him the Holy Father, 
a pope may go to hell. He may incur the 
deep damnation, so often and so fervently 
prayed on him, from the days of Luther down. 
/We hope this may not be so; we trust that no 
such calamity will ever fall upon the head of 
the Church. But, on the other hand, we hold 
that, like other mortals, he will be saved not by 
the position he holds, nor by the honors he 
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enjoys, but by his own life. Infallibility is 
vested in him, but it brings him no more than 
it brings to the humblest child of the Church. 
It is given not for the aggrandizement of any 
individual, but to enable all, who accept the 
doctrine, to make an act of faith, and to rest 
securely in the Church's teaching. 

Another mistake, with reference to the mean- 
ing of infallibility, is that which confounds it 
with inspiration or revelation. We are accused 
of adding to what is called the deposit of faith. 
We do not add a jot or tittle. We profess and 
teach that revelation is complete with what has 
been given the world by Christ, the prophets, 
apostles, and the other teachers whom 
God inspired to reveal His will to mankind. 
Infallibility's purpose is to enable men to define 
doctrine ; to see that the world may find it as it 
is given, and that all may have an unerring 
explanation of the word uttered by those divine- 
ly chosen to speak. Infallibility does not add 
to revelation, but only makes it intelligible to 
us. The voice of the Church is an expounding 
voice. 

Think of the appalling consequences of uncer- 
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tainty in belief. The foundation of all religion 
is the existence of God; the foundation of the 
Christian religion is the existence of the 
Trinity. The first of these doctrines enters the 
scope of our natural faculties. Reason can prove 
the existence of God. But as a matter of fact 
what people have ever had, and maintained 
from reason, a decent view of God? That which 
may be done has not been done, except by a few 
individuals here and there. 

But, while reason might attain the conviction 
that God exists, it can by no possibility discover 
that upon which Christianity is founded, the 
existence of a Trinity. This must come, if it 
come at all, from revelation. It must be made 
known to man by a mind that is not his own, but 
is above it. So must every doctrine depending 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity — the incar- 
nation, Atonement, the Church, grace, glory, 
etc. 

The foundation of Christianity, the Trinity, 
is a mysterious doctrine. Is there any chance 
that men will hold to it unless it is taught by 
some infallible authority? Unless the voice that 
gives it to us is unerring, how can we accept it? 
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If there be a possibility of error or mistake we 
are at sea. We cannot say with certainty whether 
there is a Trinity or not There is no chance 
that we may be able to decide the question in 
the future. Therefore, the only sensible thing 
for us to do is to give the matter up ; not try to 
solve the problem that is forever insoluble. So 
the Trinity goes, and with it the mysteries de- 
pending upon it; hence, Christianity goes. So, 
without infallibility, the whole structure that 
Christian faith has builded in the almost two 
thousand years of its existence is a house resting 
on sand. If any one wish to appeal from argu- 
ment to fact, I invite him to study the sects of 
to-day. Look at the churches that have rejected 
infallibility, and what do you find? There are 
some, a rapidly diminishing few, who still hold 
to the old beliefs, for the sake of Auld-Lang- 
Syne, or because they must have some religion. 
But the ones who call themselves progressive 
have practically all given up faith in a super- 
natural Christianity; for the very good reason 
that they had previously abandoned the only 
foundation for supernatural religion, which 
is infallibility. Let us now turn to the question 
of morals. 
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The Catholic teaching is that the Church is 
infallible in morals, as well as in faith. Indeed, 
infallibility would be of little account, or at least 
very incomplete, if it did not apply to morals. 
If we had no certain standards regulating con- 
duct what would we do? Whither would we 
drift? It is a recognized rule that a doubtful 
law does not oblige, at least in conscience. If 
the child that has grown up as an orphan finds 
himself some day approached by a woman who 
claims to be his mother, he certainly is not 
obliged to respect or obey her as a parent until 
all doubt is removed. Duty is not presumed, 
but demonstrated. A contract that is ambiguous 
imposes no obligation. It is common sense, as 
well as good ethics, to refuse to accept an obli- 
gation that is not established; particularly if the 
restraints imposed militate against one's inter- 
ests. 

To come to particulars. Why is it that 
Protestants seek divorce and Catholics do not? 
The bible in which both believe has the same 
teaching for all. What is the cause of such a 
grave difference on such an important matter? 
Simply this : Catholics, accepting the teaching 
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of their Church as infallible, follow it in con- 
demning a divorce which is to pave the way for 
another marriage. Protestants, who have the 
same texts, but no unerring interpreter, follow 
the law of the land, and their own bent So this 
monster evil exists and waxes strong among 
Christians who do not accept infallibility. So 
it is with other matters which need not be men- 
tioned here. Remember it is no part of my 
purpose to condemn Protestants for following 
their desires in these matters. Since they do not 
accept infallible teaching, they are perfectly con- 
sistent in interpreting their bible as they please. 
Where they are inconsistent is in pretending to 
accept Christianity, while rejecting that which 
is indispensable to Christianity, as to all revealed 
teaching, infallibility. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, most of the churches 
claim infallibility in some form. We find some- 
thing very much like it in the synagogue. Cai- 
phas declared it expedient that one man should 
die for the people. And the Evangelist adds, 
"This he spoke not of himself, but being high 
priest of that year, he prophesied that Jesus 
should die for the nation." (John 11: 51.) 
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The oriental churches, while not formally 
claiming infallibility, do in practice insist upon 
it And every one knows how dogmatic the 
reformers were. Luther asserted his authority 
against friend and foe. Calvin was so sure of 
his views that he did not hesitate to condemn to 
the flames one who differed from him. The 
Protestant churches, so long as they professed a 
supernatural faith, had their heresy trials; not- 
withstanding the fact that in theory they asserted 
the right of private judgment. Indeed, there 
can hardly be any religious teaching without 
infallibility; unless we hold, as many have held, 
(that there is no such thing as independent re- 
ligious truth at all. This would make one opin- 
ion as good as another; but it would destroy 
unity of faith and unity of effort It would 
mean chaos in things pertaining to God and the 
soul. 

But let us come to what the inspired word says 
on the subject We go to St Matthew's Gospel 
(16: 18) and read what Christ says to Peter, 
whose name — given him by the Master— signifies 
a rock: "Thou art Peter and upon this rock I 
will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
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shall not prevail against it" If Christ did not 
give infallibility to His Church, there could, of 
course, be no certainty in questions of faith ; all 
would be a matter of opinion. Then, as one 
opinion is as good as another, there would be 
no unity, and nothing could be accomplished. 
The bark would go on the rocks and would be 
heard from no more. If, after fifteen hundred 
years of Christian growth, Protestantism could 
come in and destroy unity of faith, and all cer- 
tainty regarding revealed doctrine, what would 
have happened if reformation views had existed 
as at the beginning? Verily, the gates of hell 
would have prevailed to an appalling extent. 
We now turn to Matthew 28: 18, etc. "All 
power," says Christ, "is given to Me in heaven 
and in earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations; baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you : and, behold I am 
with you all days even to the consummation 
of the world." (Should any one question the 
Catholic reading of these texts he can turn to 
his own bible.) 
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The apostles are commissioned to teach all 
things that Christ has commanded them. How 
can they carry out their mission if they are sub- 
ject to error? If they can err, they will err 
sometimes. And if they do err, they are not 
teaching all things that Christ commanded them. 
Is He with them when they are teaching error? 
Can Christ stand by and give teachers the sup- 
port of His presence when they are misleading 
the people, consciously or unconsciously? So 
far as the hearers are concerned, it makes no dif- 
ference whether the false teaching is from design 
or from ignorance. No patriot can stand silent 
while his country is misrepresented ; no religious 
teacher can remain mute while his system is 
erroneously expounded. To hear the misstate- 
ment and not correct it is to sanction it. There- 
fore, Christ could not be with the apostles, as 
He promised to be, unless their teaching is pro- 
tected from error. Everywhere in the scriptures 
God's promise to be with one in any undertaking 
means that the person commissioned by Him 
will not fail. Here it means that the teacher 
will not, and cannot, fall into error. Error in 
a teacher would, indeed, be failure. 
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St. Mark, speaking of this commission to 
teach, gives us these words as Christ's (16: 15- 
16) : "Go ye into the whole world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved : he that believeth 
not sliall be condemned." 

One may reasonably ask how could Christ! 
make belief in a teaching that may err a con- 
dition of salvation? How could He condemn 
to everlasting death men who refused assent to 
a doctrine that might be false? If He demanded, 
under pain of eternal damnation, that men 
shall accept the teaching of certain other men. 
He must provide that this teaching shall be true. 
Otherwise, He would make the acceptance of 
what may be false a condition of salvation. 
Could anything be more unworthy of Christ? 

Christ promised His disciples that they 
would be taught of the Holy Ghost. He says, 
"But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in My name, He will teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your mind, 
whatsoever I shall have said to you." (John 14: 
26.)' If the Holy Ghost teaches them all things 
how can they err? If they are subject to error, 
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wherein are they better than other teachers? If 

they are subject to error at one time and not at 

another, who is to decide in any given case? 

Unless the Holy Ghost remove the possibility 

of error, His instruction of the apostles can 

have no practical result "Father," says Christ, 

(John 17: 17) "sanctify them in truth. Thy 

word is truth." To Peter the Master said, "Simon, 

Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have 

you, that he may sift you as wheat But I have 

prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; and thou 

being once converted, confirm thy brethren." 

(Luke 22: 31-32.) All depends upon the faithr 

of Peter. Can it be a faith founded on falsehood 

or the possibility of error? 
Christ rewards Peter's confession of His 

divinity with these words: "Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona; because flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it to thee, but My Father Who is 
in heaven." (Matt 16: 17.) Clearly, Peter 
received his knowledge in an altogether excep- 
tional manner, and from an altogether excep- 
tional source. 

St Paul (I Tim. 3 : 15) speaks of "the Church 
of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
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truth." Can the pillar and ground of truth be 
also the pillar and ground of falsehood or error? 
The same apostle (Gal. 1:8) says: "But though 
we, or an angel from heaven, preach a Gospel 
to you besides that which we have preached to 
you, let him be anathema." Strong words, 
indeed, utterly unjustifiable unless the Gospel 
was infallibly preached. These and numerous 
other texts that jnight be quoted, clearly show 
that Christ intended to bestow the gift of infal- 
libility upon His Church. In other words, 
having instituted it for a purpose, He gave it 
the things necessary to the proper carrying out 
of the purpose. He gave it infallibility, because 
without it the Church could not do its work. 
Its mission was to teach the truth ; it must there- 
1 fore be protected against error. How else 
could it be accepted as a teacher of divine doc- 
trine? How else could it claim the allegiance 
of men? It must be infallible and it must be 
known as such. 

Some there are who willingly concede infalli- 
bility to the early Church, but deny that the pre- 
rogative continues. These people forget that 
Christ promised to be with the Church to the 
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end of time. They forget also, that infallibility 
is always a necessity; just as much in reforma- 
tion times and in the days of modernism as it 
was in the days of Arianism. The time can never 
come when it will not be necessary. Why hold 
that a generous Saviour, who was so prodigal 
in the work of Redemption, should refuse His 
Church the qualities necessary to make the 
Redemption effective? No one who has studied 
Christ's plan can find any reason for holding that 
it was not generous to the last degree. 

As it is evident from the texts quoted that 
Christ intended to make His Church infallible; 
it is also established that He intended the pre- 
rogative to rest in Peter and his successors. How 
else can the words of Christ be understood? 

Besides, the needs of the Church require that 
infallibility should rest in one person. And if 
in one person, who should that person be but 
he who is head of the Church? There have 
been times when general councils could not have 
been convened. Conditions often prevented; 
rulers intervened their objection. They may do 
so again. Is the arm of Christ shortened, so that 
it cannot reach out to these conditions? Has 
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He left His Church so unprovided for, that it 
must depend upon conditions of travel, or on 
the temper of governments? Assuredly He has 
not. He has made provision for all emergencies, 
and hence for this. As the texts indicate, He 
has made the head of the Church, Peter and 
his successors, infallible, and has thereby pro- 
vided for all possibilities. This is but what one 
who knows the policy of Christ might confident- 
ly expect. This is what, as a matter of fact, has 
happened. The texts we quote show it; the 
whole Catholic world believed and believes it 
It is Christ's way: He Himself promised it, 
and in due time fulfilled the promise. 

I, therefore, conclude that infallibility, so 
indispensable to the work which Christ gave 
His apostles, is a reality in the Church. It 
was given in mercy and goodness; not for the 
benefit or aggrandizement of any individual ; not 
as a reward of sanctity, or as a testimony to holi- 
ness ; but simply for the benefit of all. It was 
given that we might be able to make an act of 
faith. It came to make possible the unity for 
which Christ prayed: it came as a preventive 

of schism, as the strong fortress of the one fold. 
10 
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Not only was it given, but we know tfiat it was 
given. It were useless to have it, if we were not 
certain that we possessed it. It can serve only 
those who believe in its existence. 

It is a pity that men, through hatped of the 
pope and jealousy of the Church, should deprive 
themselves, and those who accept them as 
teachers, of the blessings which come through 
this wonderful gift. It is a pity that they can- 
not yet see, in their endless divisions and empty 
churches, and in the pagan multitudes who call 
themselves Christians, the sad consequences of 
the rejection of infallibility. If men and women 
would think only for a moment they would 
realize that even Christianity without infallible 
teachers must be a frail thing; incapable of 
resisting any storm, preventing any schism, 
warding off any heresy. The facts show it The 
history of the last four hundred years shows it 
The rejection of an infallible teacher has been 
followed by endless division, uncertainty and 
doubt; often leading to utter indifference. This 
has happened to faith. What has occurred in 
morals is enough to call forth tears. 



THE INQUISITION 

Let me say first of all that Catholics are not 
especially bound to defend the inquisition. 
Indeed, most of them regard it with aversion, 
and freely condemn, as they abhor, its cruelties. 
In viewing it, however, we cannot be actuated 
by the hatred of the Church, which so often 
drives our enemies into violent and wholly un- 
warranted attacks. But give us the facts and, 
if these point to injustice or tyranny, they find 
no defenders in us. 

Further, the present writer believes himself 
entirely within the law as a Catholic when he 
declares that all punishment for conscience 9 sake 
is a crime. We have no more right to punish 
a man for his religious beliefs than we have to 
punish him for any other conviction. He is 
not only free to believe according to the evidence 
he has, but to do anything else would be, if it 
were possible, wicked. But, as a matter of fact, 
conviction is of the mind and, hence, cannot be 
interfered with by any power on earth. 

Let no one infer from this that a man may; 

*47 
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believe as he pleases. Belief is the acceptance 
of the word of God. Hence, one is in duty 
bound to ascertain what this word is. If doubt 
arise he must seek counsel. But when the mind 
is satisfied with the evidence there is nothing for 
a man to do but believe ; to punish him for so 
doing is atrocious. 

However, to hold a view and to proclaim it 
are two different things. You may believe in 
polygamy but you may not teach it Anarchists 
are punished not for thinking but for speaking. 
So in other matters. Heretics are not proceeded 
against for holding strange views, but for teach- 
ing them. 

That society has a right to restrain the propa- 
gation of opinions which it deems dangerous, 
no one will deny. Governments have always 
vindicated to themselves this prerogative. How 
jealously each nation, including our own, 
watched the opinions of its citizens during the 
late war!. Was any one allowed to speak as he 
pleased? Of course one could think, but even 
in this there was danger. 

Even during peace times, no government can 
tolerate utter freedom of opinion. Would any 
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one be allowed to publicly advocate the over- 
throw of the monarchy in England, or of the 
republic in America? And these are supposed 
to be the most liberal nations. We censor publi- 
cations and the theatre, though the book and the 
play may express the honest convictions of their 
authors. Governments possess such rights 
because they possess the right of self preserva- 
tion — a duty as well as a right Have religious 
bodies no such rights? 

Whether or not, they have certainly exercised 
the power whenever they could. The Jews 
did ; so did the pagans. How strenuously both 
strove against Christianity. Later, the civil 
power was often asked to intervene in the battles 
between the Church and its enemies. Protes- 
tantism used every effort, not to preserve its own, 
but to secure what belonged to the old Church. 
See how the Moslem battled for his faith ; how 
the Turk of recent times shed blood in profusion 
to maintain or increase his strength. Neither 
Russia nor Prussia allowed men to depart from 
the national faith with impunity. If there is a 
more liberal spirit now in our own land, it must 
not be forgotten that families and friends often 
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take vengeance upon the one who forsakes the 
ancestral belief. And all this happens among 
organizations and peoples who do not claim to 
be sole possessors of truth ; and who consequently 
cannot reasonably hold that the convert or per- 
vert — vert for short — is risking his soul's salva- 
tion. 

The Catholic attitude is different from this. 
The Church holds that definite doctrines have 
been revealed ; that their interpretation and pres- 
ervation have been committed to her ; that, since 
Christ has instituted but one Church, she has no 
legitimate rival. Consequently, she must hold 
that a man who departs from her is doing him- 
self serious injury; that one who advises others 
to quit her is trying to involve them in the ruin 
he has brought on himself. She is therefore 
consistent in doing everything that she may 
legitimately do to prevent the spread of the eviL 
This she does according to principle, and as a 
matter of duty. Others do the same things ia 
defiance of their professed attitude. 

Also, what the Church does is done method- 
ically. Her enemies have had their inquisitions, 
too. Often have they hurried to the attack with- 
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out inquiry. Religious pogroms have been, on 
a thousand occasions, inaugurated without 
warning. The inquisition established by the 
Church was an orderly thing. A number of 
competent men, generally of high character, 
were authorized to sit in judgment upon the 
orthodoxy of individuals who were accused of 
heresy. The judges were usually from the two 
most learned bodies in the Church of the period, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans. It was their 
duty to investigate, instruct, admonish, and so 
forth. If the accused could show themselves 
true to the faith of Christendom they were liber- 
ated. Similar treatment was accorded those 
who accepted admonition and under instruction 
changed their views. The business of the inquis- 
itor was to build up, not to destroy. If some- 
times he departed from the rules of charity it 
was his own fault, or, perhaps he yielded to the 
insistence of the temporal power. 

The latter influence usually predominated in 
the inquisitorial process. Civil rulers threw 
themselves bodily into affairs of the Church, 
the king was "bishop of the exterior." The 
emperor was "pontifex maximus" (supreme 
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pontiff) of Christianity. He claimed such 
authority as the Roman emperor possessed 
during the days of paganism. He was supreme 
in religious as in civil matters. Heresy was an 
offense against his person and authority It was 
he who proceeded against it and punished it, 
as he punished high treason. Churchmen only 
decided whether or not men held the Christian 
faith as it was universally received in those days. 

It may be that churchmen were sometimes 
too subservient It would be strange, indeed, if 
such things did not occasionally occur. Devoted 
to a faith which was denied, and to a country 
whose peace was threatened by religious inno- 
vations, it were too much to expect that their 
feelings would not sometimes carry them away. 
Churchmen, too, have their weaknesses. 

When the history of the late war comes to be 
written, (there is little chance of its being dis- 
passionately written in the near future), when 
passion has subsided and men begin to take an 
impartial view of what has happened, the reader 
will wonder at the remarkable devotion both 
priest and parson showed, each to his own 
nation. In most instances the English divine 
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saw nothing but righteousness in the action of 
the British government, nothing but evil in 
Potsdam. The German ecclesiastic retaliated 
in kind. Both may have had the same faith, and 
both may have accepted the same system of 
moral teaching, but they were apart as the poles, 
when they came to the practical application of 
their principles. Furthermore, it behooved 
them to be. Neither government would tolerate 
for a moment the least departure from its views 
on the situation, no matter what the moralist's 
reasons for his position. Ecclesiastics who 
differed from their governments had to main- 
tain a gate of prudence before their lips. Woe 
betide them if they expressed an opinion. Would 
it not be too much to hope that there was a 
greater independence in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies ? 

It is also worthy of remark that in the days of 
the inquisition, Western and Central Europe 
were a unit. Protestantism had not yet made its 
appearance. Hence, the ancestors of the reform- 
ers were involved in whatever action the Church 
of the period took. Nor, does it appear that 
when the time of separation arrived, and when 
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grave accusations came to be made against the 
Church, the fact that she had established an 
inquisition was invoked against hen Indeed, 
subsequent events seem to make it clear that the 
founders of the new cult, or cults, were quite 
as intolerant as their predecessors. Indeed, the 
bitterness of the reformers against those who 
differed from them, surpassed in violence any- 
thing that happened in the preceding centuries. 
If Protestants would but follow the admonition 
of Christ to the scribes and pharisees about the 
necessity of sinlessness in him who would throw 
the first stone, they would not be so anxious to 
linger upon the horrors of the inquisition. 

The attack upon the inquisitorial tribunal of 
the 14th century is an after-thought of Protes- 
tantism. It came, not in its early years of zeal 
and aggression, but when men, tired of religious 
warfare, began to show a spirit of indifference 
to all religions. It arose out of the view that 
one religion is as good as another, and no reli- 
gion the equal of any. 

Still, we do not object to any fair investigation 
of the inquisition. Why should we, since we 
are in no sense committed to its methods? As 
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already said, we are quite as free as any to repro- 
bate whatever in the process deserved censure. 
But whoever investigates the historic tribunal 
must follow the rules that govern all fair in- 
quiry. To act otherwise would involve one in 
such guilt as we attribute to the inquisitors. 

It is a rule of all modern, and much ancient, 
jurisprudence that a man ought to be judged 
by his peers. His guilt or innocence is to be 
decided by persons who, coming from his walk 
of life, see things as he saw them. It were mon- 
strous to have men judged by those who cannot 
understand the workings of their minds. The 
great and final Judge of mankind, in taking 
upon Himself our human nature, deigned to 
become our peer. Here is an example for all. 

Will anyone say that we of the 19th and 20th 
centuries can take the view held by our fore- 
fathers in the 14th and 15th centuries? Certain- 
ly not, any more than they, were they to return, 
could all at once take our position. It is neces- 
sary, then, that if we are to judge justly we must 
divest ourselves of our prejudices, and clothe 
ourselves with the thoughts and convictions of 
these earlier times. We must forget that we, 
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live in an age when religious beliefs are multi- 
tudinous, and when only through patience and 
tolerance can peace exist. How different this 
condition is from that which obtained when Cen- 
tral and Western Europe were united Christen- 
dom. This is but one of the differences which 
separated the age we would criticize from our 
own. 

Still we do not believe that any age would, or 
could, tolerate some of the sects of the time, 
especially the Cathari. These heretics strove 
against Church and State ; they were anti-social 
as well as anti- religious. Their doctrines, and 
their activity in propagating them, made them so 
detested that frequently when the authorities 
temporized with them the people took the matter 
in their own hands and hurried the hated sec- 
taries to the stake. Yet, it is maintained that 
more of them died by suicide, in which they 
believed, than by the fury of the populace and 
the fagots of the inquisition. 

Another principle of jurisprudence is that an 
enemy's testimony should be received with 
caution, and that under no circumstances should 
he be allowed to sit in judgment It would seem 
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that the critics of the inquisition have not 
observed this rule. Many of them have shown 
marked hostility to the Catholic Church, and 
have seized on the real or alleged horrors of 
the inquisition as a means of discrediting hen 
They have both exaggerated and misrepresented. 
Mole hills have been magnified into mountains* 
Recently, however, they have been showing less 
interest in the matter. The inquisition is to-day 
not so much paraded as held in reserve. 

But, if Protestants have exceeded all reason- 
able limits in attack. Catholics have been need- 
lessly zealous in defense. We are too easily 
aroused when allegations are made against the 
Church, and, like our enemies, we frequently 
consider the institution involved when only 
individuals are concerned. 

We should remember that neither the personal 
action nor the policy of a pontiff enters the 
field which we have to defend. The pope is 
infallible in doctrine, but the method of pro- 
claiming and preserving it comes from his own 
resources. Good Catholics, in our day, have 
found fault with the policy of Leo XIII, Pius 
X and the present reigning pontiff. So with the 
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inquisition. We are obliged to believe that 
certain doctrines have been committed to the 
Church ; and we are also obliged to believe that 
it is the Church's duty to preserve them. But 
we are entirely free to question the wisdom of 
(the methods adopted in preserving them. 

And, if we are not committed to the policy of 
the sovereign pontiff, surely we must not consider 
ourselves involved in what priest, or monk or an 
individual Catholic does: least of all in what 
king or emperor may deem necessary for the 
preservation of his power. We can take our 
stand with the bitter enemies of the inquisition 
without sacrificing our faith. Historic truth 
may suffer, but not orthodoxy. 

So we bid the critics of the inquisition bring 
forth the facts, honestly and truthfully, and 
whatever is found to violate the laws of justice, 
or of charity, will receive our condemnation. 
tWith the early Fathers of the Church, we hold 
that it is better to die for the faith than to kill 
for it 



WHY DOES NOT THE CHURCH 

COMPROMISE? 

The question is often asked, chiefly because 
of the attitude of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. This body has been taking 
the lead in an effort towards a reunion of Chris- 
tendom, a work on which no one should frown. 
The Episcopal Church of America, far more 
than the Anglican, has felt the need of doing 
away with the disgraceful divisions which dis- 
sipate energy at home, and paralyze Christian 
efforts among the heathen. It feels, too, that no 
union that does not include the Catholic Church 
could win the esteem of thinking men. 

Why does not the Church encourage these 
approaches? Why does it not smile on the over- 
tures made? Surely the Episcopal Church is 
not an organization to be despised. While not 
so large a body as the Methodists or the Baptists, 
it has vast prestige, wealth and social position, 
besides considerable culture in its pulpit It 
has such views of the Church as a divine insti- 
tution, that apparently at least, it is much nearer 

iS9 
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to us than is any other religious body on this 
side of the Atlantic. There is then every reason 
why we should make friends with it, and, if pos- 
sible, be one with it. Why do we not enter into 
pourparlers with it? Compromise should be 
the order of the day. 

As a matter of fact, the Catholic Church is 
the most compromising organization in exist- 
ence, whenever compromise is not betrayal. See 
how it compromised with Judaism, whose 
prejudices it respected to the utmost limit. What- 
ever was tolerable it tolerated. It did not hurry 
the dead institution away, but, as has been said, 
"buried the synagogue with honor." On the 
other hand, when the converts from Judaism 
tried to impose their special rites upon those 
who came from Paganism the apostles inter- 
fered. "It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us, to lay no further burden upon you than 
these necessary things." (Acts 15 : 28.) 

The young Church adopted the language and 
laws of the Roman Empire. There is no reason 
for holding that it would not have paid this trib- 
ute to Greece were Greece in a position to 
receive it. It did take up Greek philosophy, 
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and would have accepted Greek art were it not 
so sensuous. It, therefore, went among peoples 
without prejudice, adopting whatever was 
worthy, compromising wherever compromise 
was possible. Though the apostles were all 
Jews, they approached the Gentiles with out- 
stretched arms, and forgetting their old 
prejudices, received all in a Christ-like spirit. 

Not only did they adopt the language, laws 
and manners, as far as might be, of the people 
whom they visited, but they took the very pagan 
festivals and expurgating whatsoever was offen- 
sive, they encouraged the different nations to 
continue their celebrations as of old. Some 
people, in their short-sightedness, endeavor to 
discredit our Christian feast days, by tracing 
them back to pagan celebrations in honor of 
iWodan, Thor, etc. These critics are uncon- 
sciously paying a tribute to the wisdom and lib- 
erality of the Church, which, Catholic in this as 
in everything else, availed itself of whatever was 
good, and tolerated whatever was indifferent. 
Here you find the genius of government, which 
the Church early learned, not from man, but 

from God. 
11 
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The spirit which respects the feelings of all 
peoples is even shown in garments Christians 
wear. Our church vestments are of the East; 
missionaries in China adopt the queue (or pig- 
tail) ; nuns have assumed as their habit the peas- 
ant garments of their country. 

This spirit of adoption and compromise 
reaches the individual Catholic. There is no 
better mixer than the Catholic layman, unless it 
be the Catholic priest Catholics do business 
without inquiring or caring what a man's 
religion is. Less than any others do they allow 
religion to enter politics. In fact, they resent 
any sectarian bias in the affairs of state. Even 
though they themselves are often victims of 
discrimination, they never retaliate in kind. 

It is so, also, in social matters. In traveling, 
it will often be seen that it is a Jew, or an 
infidel, who engages the Catholic priest in con- 
versation. The same disposition is found every- 
where and under all circumstances. The Cath- 
olic is at home with every one ; nor does he ever 
introduce matters of religion. He neither 
preaches nor proselytizes. 

The Church has made laws for the govern- 
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ment of the spiritual realm that is hers. Yet it 
will, should occasion require, dispense with any 
of these laws. Indeed, so frequently does it 
dispense that it has often been accused of incon- 
sistency. I am not dealing with this accusation, 
which I mention merely to bring out the fact of 
the Church's willingness to compromise. The 
Church's laws relating to marriage are wisely 
enacted. But she dispenses with any one of them 
when it appears that insistence upon it works 
hardship. She dispenses with the law of fasting 
or abstinence. She has even dispensed, though 
with unusual hesitation, with the law of clerical 
celibacy, to the extent of admitting, in some 
remote places and in extreme cases, married men 
to the ministry. There is nothing that she may 
lawfully do that she will not do to help souls. 
Her laws are never whimsical enactments, 
but are always based on substantial reasons. Yet, 
for a good and sufficient cause she will allow 
departures from them. 

In the matter of property, she is the prince of 
compromisers, that is, with her own property. 
In post-reformation times she was willing to 
forgive any degree of seizure and sacrilege. Af- 
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ter the French Revolution she pardoned those 
who had stolen her possessions, and to-day she 
appears prepared to forgive those who took and 
still hold the patrimony of Peter, even that 
which came, not from Italy, but from the liber- 
ality and piety of the Christian world. 

Truly, she compromises when compromise is 
possible- What other institution, what other 
government, would so surrender its rights, and 
make terms with aggression? France, that took 
the Church's property in the revolution, so 
clung to Alsace-Lorraine as to bring about a 
world war. So it has been elsewhere. No 
nation surrenders except to force, and few ever 
forgive humiliation or defeat 

But, there are some things no one can com- 
promise. A man cannot compromise his life, be- 
cause it is not his. It came from God. He 
cannot compromise his good name, for it belongs 
to his family. He cannot compromise his coun- 
try without becoming a traitor. Neither can 
he trifle with what is not his own. It is par- 
ticularly criminal to tamper with a trust. That 
which is confided to you must be guarded as the 
apple of your eye. The unjust steward is worse 
than the thief. 
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A lawyer may neglect his own affairs, but he 
must attend to the interests of his clients. Doc- 
tors cannot take unnecessary chances with the 
health of their patients. Spiritual advisers and 
guides must be informed and devoted. Those 
intrusted with a secret must guard it Those 
who accept a trust, discard freedom of action in 
so far as it is concerned. The law of the trust, 
the sacredness of the confidence reposed, bind 
them. You can be liberal with that which is 
absolutely your own ; not so with what belongs 
to another; more particularly if it has been 
given you for the benefit of others. So uni- 
versally is this acknowledged, that even indif- 
ferent men have shown themselves heroes when 
interests placed in their care were threatened. 

So with the Church. Some of the things that 
men see in her are of her own creation ; some are 
not. To begin with, she did not create herself. 
Her being is from Another. So it is with all 
that essentially belongs to her. Her divine 
Founder made her one, not two or more. She 
cannot consent to be more than one without be- 
traying the God from Whom she came, and the 
world to which she is sent. To admit that she 
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is different from what Christ made her would 
be in her apostasy. 

Common sense, the judgment of mankind, 
declare that she is not one with the Anglican 
communion, nor with its daughter, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of America. Even though 
they possessed the same creed, which of course, 
they do not; even though they had the same 
worship, and they have not; still the lack of 
unity in government would make them an or- 
ganization apart. Who would claim that Great 
Britain and the United States are one country? 
They are largely one in law and custom. But, 
our forefathers fought to establish a new nation, 
and they succeeded. Henry VIII, his son Ed- 
ward, and his daughter Elizabeth, battled and 
battled successfully for a new church. It is the 
church of England, as by law established. It 
broke with and outlawed Rome. By no subtlety 
of explanation can it be considered one with it 

The branch theory was the most daring at- 
tempt at reconciling division with unity that has 
been yet attempted. It was, however, a trans- 
parent fiction, and could scarcely have deceived 
any one. To say that the Latin, Greek and 
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Anglican Churches were co-ordinate branches 
springing from the one trunk, which was original 
Christianity, appears rather foolish when put to 
the test The branches of a tree do not repudiate 
and cut themselves off from one another. Any 
way the "branch theory" does not satisfy in our 
day, and, at least, some of those who once held 
it would to-day like to see the branches bend 
inward towards one another, and finally encase 
themselves in one bark* This, indeed, would 
be a phenomenon in nature! 

To bring this about, Latin, Greek and Angli- 
can would have to yield some things. Many 
Anglicans would be glad to surrender their 
head, King George. But would they be al- 
lowed? The Church by law established is by 
law ruled; and it is the civil law. The Greek 
churches are now loosed, more or less, from 
their moorings and can hardly be said to have 
any head. Whether these churches could now 
commit themselves to any policy that their suc- 
cessors must consider binding, is a question 
which most people would answer in the negative. 

The Catholic Church would be called upon 
probably to sacrifice the pope, to cut off its own 
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head. If it were possible for it thus to become 
an acephalous body, what would be gained? In- 
stead of two churches, schismatic and heretical, 
we would have three. In fact, there would be a 
total lapse of Christianity, and therefore, nothing 
to cling to. If there is anything clear in Chris- 
tian teaching and in Church traditions, it is that 
Peter is indispensable, and the papacy a divine 
and necessary institution. Without it there 
would be no Church of Christ. 

Some recent Anglicans, in submitting a plan 
for the reunion of Christendom, have suggested 
that their church and the Greek might engage 
themselves to choose the bishop of Rome as 
head of the united churches. This, even if 
offered by responsible parties, would not be con- 
sidered for a moment. For the bishop of Rome 
is pope by divine appointment, not by the suf- 
frages of churches. It would be a degradation 
and an indignity to accept from men that which 
was already bestowed by God. 

The headship of the Church is not to be 
bartered for any consideration. It is a divine 
institution, and as essential to the Church as its 
body. It could be sacrificed only by an act of 
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apostasy on the part of the whole Church ; and 
this, according to Christ's promise, is impossible. 
If it could happen, the Saviour's repeated as- 
surances that His Church should continue would 
be falsified. For the Church ceases to be at 
the moment that it surrenders any one of its 
essentials. To abandon the pope would be to 
bow to the "gates of hell," for where Peter is, 
there is the Church. 

Should the Church resort to hara-kiri, or self 
decapitation, what would be the use of seeking 
union with it? It would have ceased to be the 
Church of Christ, and would have reduced itself 
to the condition of the sects, with whom no one 
courts union. Nor would it avail that it still 
retained the old doctrines. No matter, then, 
how well meaning is the plea that the Church 
sacrifice its head, it is a wile of the evil one, 
who aims at destroying the mystic body of 
Christ in this insidious way. 

But the Church is wise. Above all things she 
will preserve her integrity, and will resolutely 
refuse to depart essentially from what her divine 
Founder made her. She will not abandon her 
head or her body, her soul or her life. She may 
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be reduced in numbers, but she will be one. 
She may suffer from the sins of her children, 
but she still vindicates her claim to sanctity; she 
may be suppressed in one nation after another, 
but she still calls herself Catholic ; she may be 
accused of departures from early teachings, but 
she still insists that she rests upon the foundation 
of the apostles, from whom she comes down in 
unbroken succession. 

She is indifferent to no soul. She welcomes 
all 9 from the beggar to the prince. Her gates 
are wide, and are thrown open. Gladly, indeed, 
does she extend her arms to receive a convert 
from any of the sects, or from the darkness of 
atheism. There is joy in heaven when one sin- 
ner does penance ; there is gladness in the home 
when some prodigal returns. What joy and 
gladness there would be if some Anglican con- 
gregation came over in body I How the heart 
of Mother Church would rejoice, if the whole 
Episcopal body in the United States determined 
to make their submission! The act would chal- 
lenge the attention of the whole world, Christian 
and pagan. It would be the highest possible 
testimony to the necessity of certainty in religion, 
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and would be a blow to Bolshevism, greater than 
the allied armies can inflict 

But, with all this, there can be no coming over 
the wall. All must enter by the door, and each 
must pass the individual test We desire faith, 
not mere conformity. Only children can come 
in on the recommendation of others. Those who 
have attained the use of reason must make their 
own profession. The individual soul is a world 
in itself ; influenced, indeed, by similar worlds, 
but none the less deserving of particular at- 
tention. Infants have sponsors, but developed 
minds must make their own profession, and sub- 
mission. It is possible to have many conver- 
sions, but each conversion is an individual act 

Those who come in cannot demand terms, but 
must accept those offered. There is much talk 
to-day about the recognition of new nations. The 
Catholic Church never recognized any other 
Church. She could not do so without abandon- 
ing the doctrine of the Church unity, which is 
essential. Here, again, she may not be guilty of 
betrayal. Hence, all other churches claiming 
to be Christian are in rebellion, though their, 
members be in good faith. When they seek to 
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enter the fold, they come, not as legitimate 
belligerents, but as rebels, who must accept the 
terms offered them. Hence, no dictation. 

But, then, they need not fear the terms, which 
will be exceedingly mild. Charity and kindness 
will dominate the whole situation. They come, 
not to give, but to receive — to receive the faith 
which Christ taught, the Sacraments He insti- 
tuted, the promise of salvation that brings as- 
surance to all who strive. The Church makes 
it easy for all who come with good will. She 
promises to satisfy all, by giving a reason for 
the faith that is in her. She will accept no one 
who does not come freely, and who is not in- 
tellectually satisfied. There is no compulsion, 
only invitation and cordial welcome; also, an 
honored place among those who serve God at 
personal sacrifice. 

No one who desires to enter the Church need 
fear the effort. Churchmen never refuse you 
admission, and dare not It is the house of God, 
a home for every one of God's children, who, 
in willing obedience, seeks to partake of the 
riches of the Father's house. No one can bar 
the doors, no one can deny your rights within. 
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The Sacraments are yours ; infallible teaching is 
yours; wise guidance, aid, consolation in health 
and in sickness, all belong to you. These things 
come through human instruments, but are from 
God, the Father of all. 

I conclude, then, that the Catholic Church is, 
and always has been, and always will be, willing 
to compromise when it is a question of the things 
over which she exercises jurisdiction. But, she 
cannot compromise the things of God. These 
she must administer according to direction and 
without tampering. These are a sacred trust 
which she may not betray. Hence, she cannot 
admit that she herself is anything less or more 
than Christ made her. She cannot allow a denial 
of the prerogatives bestowed on her for the good 
of mankind. She cannot accept into her fold 
those who do not qualify for entrance ; nor dare 
she exclude any one who earnestly seeks admis- 
sion. His right to come in is as good as the 
right of any one within. The Church must main- 
tain herself as God made her. Her mission is 
to glorify God and save souls. Individual 
churchmen may fail to come to the high stand- 
ard, now and again. But the Church itself, 
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manifesting the spirit of the Master, must be all 
things to all men, saving only her duty to her 
Founder; and this duty works always for, never 
against, any soul. She is not, then, selfish or stub- 
born when she refuses the hand that other 
churches reach out She does not act cruelly, 
when she declines to come half-way to meet the 
good men of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The pope was not indifferent to souls or Chris- 
tian unity, when he received, with cold courtesy, 
the delegation from America that visited him 
some time ago. Catholics were not apathetic 
when they looked on somewhat amused at the 
inter-church movement of the present year. 
They were not indifferent to unity; in fact, they 
were and are tremendously interested in it But 
they knew that a bundle of sticks cannot become 
a tree, nor a collection of limbs a living body. 
The Church is a growth, not a combination. 
It is an organic unity, living and possessing one 
life, in which all must share. A federation of 
churches is not a church. A federation may 
be helpful in a material way. But it is not 
that perfect organization which Christ made 
His Church ; one body, one head, with one Holy 
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Spirit imparting one life to all its members. This 
divine plan cannot be compromised; whatever 
is of human origin may. 

Gladly, indeed, do we welcome every soul to 
the one fold of the one Shepherd There is no 
legitimate surrender that we would not make 
in order to encourage the return of every wan- 
derer. The father of the prodigal was not more 
open to reconciliation. The Church would 
poorly represent her Head and Founder if she 
did not go out into the highways and byways 
seeking those who might be brought in. She 
feels profoundly the condition of unrest prevail- 
ing. She has the most kindly sympathy with 
those who strive for Christian unity. Gladly 
would she help them if she could. But she, 
under divine guidance, seeks a genuine unity, 
unity in belief, in worship, in government, unity 
of heart and of soul. 



1WHY MAY NOT CATHOLICS ATTEND 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES? 

For* the very simple and very good reason 
that to do so is against their conscience. They 
may, of course, attend weddings, funerals or 
functions of a social nature; for no one regards 
such attendance, as an approval of, or a taking 
part in, the worship. 

Conscience must always be obeyed; it is the 
practical guide of conduct for all. Like other 
guides, it ought to be informed; but informed 
or uninformed, it must be followed. There is 
nothing else to do. Hence, to refuse to obey 
conscience is always sin ; to induce or compel any 
one to act against his conscience is unspeakably 
wicked. 

I have, of course, in mind a conscience that 
is neither feigned nor forced; but a conscience 
that is formed on the knowledge one possesses. 
This is the only conscience, properly so called. 

It ought to be our duty to strengthen the reign 
of conscience in every human being. What is a 
man without it? Hence "soupers," and gener- 
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ally those who would reward apostasy, or any de- 
parture from conviction, are criminals of a 
detestable type. 

Some one may say that this attitude would 
prevent all attempt at conversion. It would do 
nothing of the kind. For it is always permissible 
to enlighten a guide ; never to force him. You 
can submit reasons and arguments, with the hope 
of bringing to another's conscience a light which 
it had not before. If these arguments are con- 
vincing, a man changes his views in the proper 
way. This is entirely different from urging, 
compelling or bribing one to do what his con- 
science disapproves. 

But, it may be asked, why should it be against 
a Catholic's conscience to go to a Protestant 
church? He will not hear anything wrong 
there. Indeed, it is claimed often in our day 
that, especially in the fashionable churches of 
the sects, one will listen to little that may not 
be heard in secular halls. Yet, we may go to 
the latter, but not to the former. This, we are 
told, is hard to understand. 

Yet, it is not. Protestant worship was set up 

to take the place of Catholic worship. The line 

12 
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of demarcation was definitely drawn; it exists 
still. While many of the sectarian churches 
have abandoned the supernatural, if not religion 
generally, they have not so declared. They are 
still, on their face, religious bodies, organized 
to oppose and, if possible, supplant the Catholic 
Church. How can a Catholic who believes his 
Church to be the only authorized one, and his 
religion the only Christ-given religion, lend 
favor, or countenance, to organizations instituted 
for such purpose? 

Some one may say: Catholics ought not to be 
so narrow. What right have they to claim 
special privileges, or to assume that their Church 
is the only true Church? My answer to those 
who take exception to our attitude is: granting 
for the moment that the matter is debatable, the 
proper course would be to challenge or refute the 
claim. But it is idle to ask that, so long as we 
look upon our Church as the only one, we should 
not stick to the legitimate consequence of our 
position. Lay the axe to the root; attack our 
fundamental assumption ; show that ours is not 
the only Church, but, at most, the first among 
equals. Then you have accomplished something; 
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then you will have shown us to be narrow, even 
bigoted, when we forbid Catholics to attend 
Protestant worship. But so long as our basic 
conviction holds, it is useless to assail action 
based upon it 

Some have said, though I believe it is seldom 
alleged in our day, that the Catholic Church 
fears to allow its children to come under the in- 
fluence of Protestant worship. I do not think 
the allegation has any merit Personally, I 
have never known that a Catholic was impressed 
by any^ form of Protestant worship. 

But, do we not urge Protestants to attend our 
churches? Do we not insist that when a Prot- 
estant marries a Catholic, the ceremony shall be 
performed by a priest, and the children, if any, 
shall be brought up in the Catholic faith? How 
does this square with our contention that no 
one's conscience shall be forced or beguiled? 

Easily enough. The Protestant churches have 
never taken the Catholic attitude. Not one of 
them (nor all combined) has assumed the posi- 
tion that it alone is the Church of Christ Prot- 
estantism has never laid exclusive claim to the 
means of grace. It has never maintained that 
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salvation may not be secured in the Catholic 
Church. It does not vindicate to itself infalli- 
bility; in fact, free inquiry and the right of 
private judgment are its cardinal principles. 
There may be Protestants who believe they are 
transgressing when they take part in Catholic 
worship, though they cannot quote their church 
in support of their view. To such however, we 
would say: do not violate your conscience; keep 
away. 

When we invite non-Catholics to our 
churches, and when we insist that all mixed 
marriages shall be performed by a priest, and 
that all children of such marriages be brought 
up in the Catholic faith, we are asking nothing 
contrary to an intelligent Protestant's conscience. 
We simply require what he is free to give. 

The charge that we are narrow or bigoted is 
plausible, but a little consideration dissipates 
it Truth, broad as the universe, is narrow, in 
the sense that it will not tolerate falsehood ; in- 
telligence does not divide honors with ignorance, 
though it may be very patient with it The 
teacher accepts but one answer to his question. 
Wherever there is definite knowledge or definite 
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principle, there is exclusiveness. Right is not 
uncharitable because it is consistent* 

Hence, Catholics refuse to attend Protestant 
worship, not because they hate their Protestant 
neighbors, or despise honest conviction ; not be- 
cause they fear the light, or dread the charm of 
free Protestant worship ; but simply because to 
attend such worship is contrary to their convic- 
tions. These convictions are the logical outcome 
of their belief in one faith, one baptism, one 
Church. They could not in reason accept one 
without accepting the other. Hence, if there be 
any fault, it lies, not in their abstention from 
Protestant worship, but in the very fundamentals 
of their belief. To ask them to do the lesser, 
without abandoning the greater, would be to re- 
quest them to violate their consciences, which 
would be a villainous demand. 

Worship is the conscious, direct and humble 
effort of the soul to put itself in communication 
with God. If God Himself has disclosed the 
manner in which our duties shall be rendered 
to Him, it were impious to knowingly try to 
discharge them in a different manner. The 
Catholic believes that the worship outlined for 
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him by his Church is the work of the Holy Spirit 
His duty is to perform his devotions in the way 
indicated. It is not lawful to abandon the divine 
plan for human methods. Hence, when he re- 
fuses to join in Protestant worship he does so in 
obedience to conscientious principle. Protes- 
tants may come to our churches without sacrific- 
ing conviction. We are not free to return their 
visits. Certainly, no upright man will find fault 
with an attitude demanded by conviction. 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CIVIL 

GOVERNMENT 

It is hardly necessary in our day to maintain 
that the Church is quite as much at home in a 
republic as in a monarchy. A generation or two 
ago much of our Catholic polemic came from 
Europe, or from persons born in Europe. Some 
of these had a marked preference for monarchi- 
cal institutions; some, too, had received their 
ideas of republican forms of government from 
France, which had been so hostile to the Church, 
indeed to all religion. These wrote, not the 
opinion of the Church, but their own prejudices 
or predilections. 

To-day, the Catholic apologist, trained in a 
different atmosphere, and understanding better 
the relative merits of different forms of govern- 
ment, is not an enthusiastic monarchist He 
knows that even the republic of France need 
not be atheistic. His conviction is that just 
government is the one thing to be desired. If 
Europeans sometimes prefer a monarchy and 
Americans are devoted to a republic, the choice 
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in each case is their own, and is not dictated by 
the Catholic Church, which greets equally both 
forms. 

Wherever the Church finds itself, this attitude 
prevails. She supports, and demands of her 
children that they shall support, every legitimate 
and just government In fact, it is often thought 
that she is unduly loyal. Hence, as a rule, revo- 
lutionists separate themselves from her. 

There are, it is said, exceptions to every rule, 
but scarcely any to this. Yet, there are times 
when the Church is compelled to withhold its 
support from governments. As teacher of 
morals, it is her duty to lay down the law — the 
higher law — to states as well as individuals. No 
government is above the law of God. Many of 
them think they are ; hence, the penalty which 
sooner or later overtakes them. 

If the Church does not reprimand states to- 
day, as she did in past times, it is because 
it were idle to do so. What is the use of speak- 
ing to those who refuse to hear? Even parental 
commands are wasted on a child that has entered 
upon a course of rebellion. 

There are people who hold governments can 
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do no wrong — a vicious compliment once paid 
to kings. Hence, they say, law must always be 
obeyed, regardless of the fact that it may be un- 
just or tyrannical. Those who so hold, generally 
have their own country in mind. They forget 
that principles are of universal application. If 
it be maintained that people must always submit 
to government, the principle holds, not merely 
in America, or in such countries as are con- 
sidered liberal, but in all lands, Christian, pagan 
and moslem. 

It may surprise some people to hear that the 
two greatest institutions in the world, the Cath- 
olic Church and the American republic, came 
into existence in defiance of law. The Church 
was legislated out of existence many times. 
America had to fight and refight for its existence 
as a free nation. To say, then, that all law, re- 
gardless of its merit, binds the conscience, is 
going a little too far. State worship, like other 
forms of superstition, leads to excess. Erastian- 
ism, a pecular form of this worship, would give 
the State supremacy in spirituals. 

The Church, then, sustains all legitimate and 
just government, no matter what its form. Seek- 
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ing as it does only justice and stability, it acts 
without preference. Individual Catholics have 
a right to their choice, but they choose freely 
and without even a suggestion from the Church. 
Having chosen or accepted the government 
under which they are to live, it is their duty to 
sustain it, whenever it is not demonstrably 
wrong. Even when it is, prudence may dictate 
silence. The best friend of civil government 
is the Church. A flatterer is not usually a good 
friend. Hence, the good citizen exercises freely 
the right of friendly criticism, while his loyalty 
remains unquestionable. 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SECRET SOCIETIES 

A secret society, in the proper sense of the 
term, is one that refuses to make its operations 
known to either Church or State. An organiza- 
tion may have pass-words, and may refuse to 
non-members the privilege of its lodge, and 
knowledge of its workings, without being in any 
true sense a secret society. The Knights of 
Columbus is the most secretive body among 
Catholics, but it never refuses to disclose its 
whole story to the proper authorities, whether 
secular or religious. 

The present writer holds that no government 
has any right to tolerate a secret society, properly 
so-called. It is the duty of authority to investi- 
gate the workings of all organizations existing 
within its jurisdiction. I am aware that many 
governments are afraid to do this. Indeed, it so 
happens that many of those in authority have as- 
cended the heights through the machinations 
of secret societies. These will not turn on their 

creators. Yet, I contend that a government 
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which allows men to band themselves together 
for undeclared purposes, which are to be at- 
tained by hidden methods, is not doing its duty. 

What is the need of a secret society? What 
is there to justify its existence? We can well 
understand how, in oppressed lands, political 
organizations, whose aim is the freedom of their 
country, should exist But in a land like our 
own, what reason can there be for these occult 
organizations? They do good, some one will 
say. Is it necessary that oath bound secrecy 
should cover the process of doing good? It 
would appear that in spite of the amount of 
sophistry we hear, the works of darkness are still 
of the same old type. Men shun the light be- 
cause their ways are evil. 

The correct principle is that the workings of 
no organization should be hidden from legiti- 
mate authority. With proper warrant of law, 
officers of state should be free to enter any as- 
sembly and investigate all its doings. A promise 
or oath that one will not declare in open court 
the things he has witnessed is always wickedly 
given. A fraternity that takes precedence over 
established authority is a dangerous affair; a 
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power within a power makes for neither justice 
nor public peace. 

If the Church had no other cause against 
secret societies than that they hide themselves 
from inspection by the civil authority, it would 
have quite enough to justify its stand in the 
matter. 

Usually, however, it happens that the societies 
that hide their doings from the State are equally 
secretive with the Church. Here is an addi- 
tional evil. The Church maintains that no Cath- 
olic has a right to withhold from those who 
guide his conscience anything that concerns 
conscience. Hence, the individual who binds 
himself to resist the Church's claim in this mat- 
ter, places himself in an attitude of rebellion. 
iWhen a number of individuals do it, the evil 
assumes serious magnitude. You have, then, ex- 
tensive co-operation in evil. All this arises from 
the promise or oath of secrecy. Hence, should 
there be absolutely no other charge against an 
organization, this one would suffice. 

Men are not fools, generally speaking. Hence, 
they do not go to great lengths, or make large 
departures from the normal, without a reason. 
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If the average man swears that he will not 
reveal the workings of the society to which he 
belongs to his best friend, he has more than a 
mere whim for his action; the secret society is 
not merely whimsical in demanding the oath. 
Something, not in harmony with law, or in keep- 
ing with the best interests of the general public, 
is happening. The American male is a very 
candid individual. Liberty, and the enthusiasm 
that belongs to a new land, make him so. Secret 
conclaves are not natural to him. He may de- 
light in fooling people to the extent of making 
them believe that something serious is trans- 
piring, when men are but engaged with mere 
trifles. But this attitude does not continue for 
long. 

But the Catholic Church is not limited in 
these matters to conjecture. It has means of 
knowing, sources of information not vouchsafed 
to any other organization on earth. European 
courts and national chanceries are usually well 
informed But the best informed center in the 
world is the Vatican, and the best informed body 
of men in any country is the episcopacy of the 
country. If the Church* then, take a stand against 
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a society, it knows what it is doing. Nor, can 
it be supposed that it is gratuitously provoking 
people. Its mission is to placate, not to antag- 
onize. Its interests as well as its information 
prevent it from making mistakes in this matter. 

History shows what deep laid plots against 
human society, established order, or the Church 
itself, have been hatched in the lodges. Yet, 
little of what is done comes to be publicly known, 
at least, in the age in which the thing happens. 
The opportunity for plotting, always present to 
secret societies, is often improved. They are, 
then, dangerous institutions, dangerous to peace, 
to mutual confidence, and destructive of that 
spirit of charity which ought to reign in Chris- 
tian communities. They foster the pagan rule 
which is to salute them who salute you. 

They help, you say. So they do, by giving 
you an unfair advantage over your neighbor. 
The lodge man has the backing of the organiza- 
tion, and still an equal opportunity with the 
general public. This is, of course, the reason why 
he is a lodge man. But what he receives in this 
way is at the expense of his neighbors. He 
seeks an unfair advantage and finds it in an oath- 
bound society. 
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Suppose that all men should band themselves 
into such organizations, what a wreck human 
society would become; and of course all men 
have equal rights in the matter. If some may do 
it, all may do it What kind of world would 
iwe have then? So, secret societies are, to say 
the least, anti-social. The proper punishment 
for them is ostracism, as they themselves ostra- 
cize. They seek advantages over the general 
public, and the general public would be justified 
in retaliating. 

As already said, tyranny and foreign rule are 
always the fruitful parent of discontent, which 
manifests itself often in secret societies. These 
organizations aim not at destroying their own 
State, but at ridding it of alien rule. Liberty- 
loving people loot kindly on such efforts, even 
though, quite naturally, they are sometimes at- 
tended by crime. Get rid of tyranny and the 
foreign government, and there will be little ex- 
cuse for secret societies. 

The Church's attitude towards these organiza- 
tions is determined by its love of peace and fair 
play among men, and by its conviction that they 
.who shun the light have reason for doing so. 
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In making up her mind, however, she is aided 
by long experience with organizations that have 
threatened her own existence, as well as the 
existence of civilization itself. 



11 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
NOTORIOUS SINNERS 

The accusation is sometimes made that the 
Catholic Church is too often identified with 
public transgressors. Men accused of "graft" 
in public office, dangerous criminals, and un- 
desirables of many varieties receive priestly 
ministrations when dying, and, often, magnificent 
obsequies when dead. Not infrequently a priest 
accompanies the condemned to the gallows, and 
bells toll as the remains of a notorious politician 
are borne towards the altar in some splendid 

church. 

If we merely wanted to give a smart answer 

to our critics we might simply quote the words : 

"And the Pharisees and the Scribes murmured 

saying: this man receiveth sinners and eateth 

with them." (Luke 15:2.) But we shall go into 

the matter a little further. It is unfortunately 

true that, in our large cities, we have an undue 

number of politicians who are accused of using 

their opportunities dishonestly. It may be, too, 

that some, who would not cheat in private life, 
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scrapie not to appropriate what belongs to the 
public. I wonder, however, if this disposition 
is confined to people of any race or any religion. 

I have no intention of justifying or palliating 
the offense, or of exonerating Catholics. In- 
deed, I regard the Catholic who is dishonest in 
public life as the worst enemy his Church has. 
The bigot does not hurt, but the grafter within 
the fold does. 

I have never been able to understand the 
mental workings of a Catholic who steals. He 
knows very well, if at all instructed, that restitu- 
tion will be demanded of him ; that there is no 
power in the Church to absolve him from the 
obligation of paying what he owes either to in- 
, dividuals or communities. Why, therefore, does 
he hope to die a Catholic while retaining ill- 
gotten goods? It is one of the puzzles which 
can be solved only on the supposition that men 
bent upon stealing deliberately fool themselves. 
The same is no doubt true of every vicious tenr 
dency. 

But my purpose is to explain how it hap- 
pens that so mgny of evil life belong to the Cath- 
olic Church. I would, however, insist that 
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investigation will show that few of the wicked 
ones will be found to attend strictly to their 
religious duties. They do not attend church 
regularly, and if they do, they are seldom 
or never seen at the Sacraments. This is the 
test Hypocrisy seldom leads a Catholic to the 
altar rail. If he be a hardened sinner he will 
not communicate : and, since this is of obligation, 
it will, I think, be found that those, of whom 
society has a right to complain, are not Catholic 
in the full sense of the word. 

It is true that they claim to be. Indeed, 
there are those who act as though they did not 
consider that the Church has anything to say 
about it. They will remain in the fold in spite of 
pope and bishop. Of course, this is another 
absurdity that often follows in the wake of sin. 
But explain it as one may, the fact remains that 
many claim to believe in the Church, while 
defying its laws, and bringing disgrace upon its 
name. 

But my aim is not to analyze, much less 
to justify, the conduct of those who cling to the 
fringe of the Church's garment while living 
lives remote from all it holds dear. I am simply 
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intent upon explaining the attitude of the 
Church. And let me say at once that it never 
has, never will, and never can close its doors 
against any one, however wicked, and however 
disreputable. The most loathsome human being 
that crawls can knock at its gates and see them 
open. 

The Church is not a voluntary society, organ- 
ized for the sanctified or the saved. It was 
established by Him Who came to call the wicked 
to repentance, Who was accused of receiving 
sinners and eating with them, Who said to that 
low criminal and social out-cast, the penitent 
thief, "This day thou shalt be with Me in para- 
dise" ; the same Who permitted the Magdalene 
to wash His feet with her tears ; the One Who 
said to the traitor, "Friend, whereunto art thou 
come?" 

In the Church's discipline a very severe pen- 
alty, infrequently resorted to, is excommuni- 
cation. Yet, even this is but intended to "deliver 
such a one to Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." (I Cor. 5:5.) The 
Church's penalties are corrective; they are 
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means of salvation. No one is given over to 
despair. Hope reigns eternal in the Church's 
discipline. She tells the sinner what he must 
do: if he is willing, she receives him as Christ 
received the penitent thief, or Magdalene. 

When we come to consider the criminal who 
pays the penalty of his crimes on the gallows, 
or in the electric chair, the situation is no dif- 
ferent Many of those who seek the ministra- 
tions of a priest as the dre^d hour draws near 
were not Catholic previously. But like many 
others, they deem the Catholic a good religion 
in which to die. The present writer believes 
that there are hundreds of thousands of non- 
Catholics, who, if they could foresee the day of 
their death, and were free from the influence of 
relatives and narcotics, would also seek to die 
in the Catholic faith. 

Be this as it may, the fact is that the Church 
hurries gladly to any one who in the supreme 
moment invokes its ministrations ; and the priest 
goes willingly to the gallows with one who dur- 
ing the days of his freedom even despised die 
offices of religion. No amount of misunder- 
standing or abuse will force the Church to 
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abandon this attitude, which, it holds, is that of 
its divine Master. I, therefore, hold that die 
presence of a priest in the cell of a condemned 
criminal, and later at the gallows, is not a re- 
proach, but a sublime declaration of the charity 
which it is the Church's mission to teach. 

The importance of a grand funeral is, in the 
present writer's view, very much exaggerated. 
If it sometimes causes scandal it is because of ig- 
norance regarding the situation. In the mind of 
the Church the administration of the Sacra- 
ments before death is immeasurably more im- 
portant than the pomp of the funeral. Further, 
the splendor of the obsequies is the creation of 
the relatives and friends. Generally speaking, 
when a sinner, public or private, repents he is 
allowed Christian burial. In the mind of the 
Church this is the only thing that now counts. 
A magnificent cortege is the work of relatives 
and friends, and does not usually express the atti- 
tude of the Church. 

It will, then, I think, be seen that the Church's 
frequent association with criminals comes, on 
the one hand, from the faith that sinners have 
in her administrations, and, on the other, from 
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her charity towards souls. This charity, like that 
of the Saviour, is all-embracing. There is no 
sinner outside its pale. 



1 



THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE 

FAMILY 

No one, who has at heart the welfare of human 
society, can be indifferent to die family. Upon 
it, both the present and the future depend. When 
die family is what it should be, all is well ; when 
it fails, Church and State fail. 

The family is not a purely secular institution. 
Like the individuals of which it is composed, it 
is spiritual in part Its most enduring principles 
are religious. The contract which gives it being 
is, in the mind of the Church, sacramental. It 
is "what God has joined together." The Church 
holds that each Christian marriage bears the 
seal of the Omnipotent, a seal which nothing 
but death may break. 

The Church institutes no Sacrament Matri- 
mony is not of her making. She but proclaims 
its dignity and the laws that give it protection. 
When she declares that no power on earth can 
sever the bond, she is but declaring the law of 
God. If she made the law she might dispense 

with it sometimes. But she did not make it, 
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neither can she tamper with it Any attempt 
on her part to break the bond would be a be- 
trayal of tru3t y and would be to no purpose. The 
parties would remain married after the wicked 
decision just as they were before. It is so also 
when the State grants a divorce. The bond 
remains and the couple are still man and wife. 
ir What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder" — Christ's own words. (Matt. 19: 
6.) The Saviour lays down the law for Church 
and State, as well as for individuals. The 
Church obeys, even when it might appear that 
divorce would be a good thing. The matter is 
in God's keeping, and no one may interfere. If 
the couple cannot agree let them live apart But 
fchey cannot fly to other nuptials without flying 
in the face of God's law. This the Church 
teaches, always taught and always will teach. 
It is idle to allege that, at least in a few notable 
cases, she departed from this rule. She never 
has. If she has ever allowed a separation to be 
followed by another marriage, it was on the 
ground that the first marriage was never valid. It 
was lacking in some of the essentials of a true 
Christian matrimonial contract 
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Some will argue that the judges were mis- 
taken. This may very well have happened. 
The Church is not infallible in deciding upon 
the facts of a particular marriage, and if she is 
not, surely the local diocesan court, which usual- 
ly takes the testimony, is not There may have 
been errors. But this does not interfere with the 
principle, nor does it show that any responsible 
Catholic authority has ever held that a valid 
Christian marriage may be dissolved. Some- 
times, perhaps often, a secular judge dismisses 
a criminal for want of .evidence. Surely, this 
would not prove that the court condones crime. 

The Church also opposes mixed marriage*. 
But who will deny the wisdom of the policy? 
Though they often turn out well, there is always 
something wanting to them. A married couple 
should be in agreement upon all important 
questions, especially upon those that touch their 
lives intimately. Could anything be more im- 
portant or more intimate than religion, which 
regulates one's thoughts, words and deeds? 

But, perhaps, it is unnecessary to elaborate 
the question, since most thinking people hold 
that it would, at least, be better if husband and 
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wife were of one religion, and owed allegiance 
to one church. 

It is not then prejudice, but a sincere desire 
for the welfare of all, that prompts the Church 
to legislate against mixed marriages. The won- 
der is that Protestant churches are not more 
active in their opposition to them. They cer- 
tainly suffer from them. For seldom, indeed, 
does the Protestant man who marries a Catholic 
remain faithful to his church, and seldom do his 
children render allegiance to it 

I think then, the Catholic Church may fear- 
lessly stand upon its record in this particular. 
Thinking people everywhere will admit that it 
handles, and has handled, this difficult question 
wisely. 

In dealing with family life one cannot in our 
day close his eyes to the disastrous effects of the 
artificial limitation of offspring, commonly 
called "race suicide." The evil is felt most 
among the rich and educated. The learned con- 
tribute little to the future, and rich families are 
often threatened with extinction in two or three 
generations. So, the ones who, taking a secular 
view of the situation, are best able to bring up 
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and train children are the very ones who shrink 
from the duty. Far-seeing and patriotic people 
are deeply concerned about the result of the 
present tendency. The Church is concerned 
too, for while the evil is not so pronounced 
among Catholics, still those who live with a 
Protestant majority are liable to drift with the 
tide. 

The attitude of the Church is this: it never 
condemns self-restraint On the contrary, it 
holds that excess is always injurious. What it 
condemns is abuse, frustration. This, it holds, 
is always wrong. But, again in this matter, 
it disclaims the office of law-maker. God, 
the great Creator of mankind, made the 
law. Or rather, since it is a natural law, we 
should say, that it arises inevitably from the fact 
that there is a God and that He has created a 
rational being called man. His very sanctity 
forbids this abuse, which is under no circum- 
stances lawful. The main purpose of marriage 
is the propagation of the human family. The 
main purpose of the race suicide is the direct op- 
posite. It is then the foe of God's ordinance, and 
of His providence in dealing with mankind. The 
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Church has no alternative but to so proclaim. 
She is not die law-maker, byt the infallible 
voice (infallible in morals as well as in faith) 
that declares the divine will. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in all important 
matters pertaining to die family, divorce, mixed 
marriages, race-suicide, God is the law-giver, 
the Church His appointed and unerring teacher. 



Mb catholic church and 

evolution 

In reading some recent works on Evolution 
we not infrequently come across such expressions 
as this: "We know this explanation does not 
entirely satisfy. But you have either to accept 
it or turn to special creation. If you reject our 
view you must invoke a Creator as the only 
alternative; and to do so is unscientific," A 
professor recently, replying to a student's ques- 
tion about the origin of matter, said, "We have 
not found that out yet" The evolutionist puts 
aside such a trifle as the beginning of all things, 
until he has a few spare moments to inquire into 
it! 

In looking over the universe we find two rival 
claimants to the glory of having produced it, 
evolution and creation. Some there are, and 
their number is growing, who think that the 
agencies may be reconciled ; but the majority of 
teachers still hold, or talk as if they did hold, 
that evolution is alone, and absolute. A Crea- 
tor does not exist, and if He did, He would be 
a disturbing influence. 

*7 
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The old scholastics insisted upon definitions 
as a prime requisite of every discussion. Their 
method had the merit of fixing attention upon 
the 'subject, and of giving it exact limits. It 
also forestalled any attempt at taking refuge in 
a misunderstanding. Certainly, such prelim- 
inary may serve a good purpose in any contest 

Evolution, because of the confused manner 
of thinking, so characteristic of the age, has 
come to be regarded, not as a process, which it 
is, but as an agency, which it is not It is as if 
exertion could dispense with the one who exerts, 
or application supplant the person who applies 
himself. We do accomplish things by work, 
by study, by patience; but these are methods, 
we are the agents. Similarly, evolution is not 
a worker, but the name of a process according 
to which some person or power works. Yet, 
that, which merely designates a course of devel- 
opment, has, in the science of to-day, come to 
be hailed as a mighty agency, which, though 
acting blindly, attains unerringly to the most 
astonishing results. Little wonder that the 
smaller fry of science fall worshipfully down 
before this marvelous power whose operations 
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are as silent as they are effective! There are, 
to be sure, some variations in the cult, but all 
feel the majesty of the worker that has dispensed 
with the God of Jew and Christian ! 

That there has been an evolution which may 
still be going on, no one denies. It is quite 
probable that many of the forms we find to-day 
have come from beings lower in the scale of 
existence. That the process may go on indefi- 
nitely, there is no reason to deny. But that evo- 
lutionists assert what they cannot demonstrate 
is evident to any one who takes an interest in 
the questions of to-day. 

I am not a scientist, and, hence, I shall not 
enter into the subject of evolution at any length. 
I do not care whether or not it can be shown 
that most forms we meet with among living 
things have come from some lower species. I 
am quite sure it cannot, but this makes no dif- 
ference. What is absolutely certain is that 
science has not thrown any light upon the origin 
of the universe. It makes promises; it has a 
provoking habit of drawing on the future ; but 
it has not shed one ray of light upon the source 
of original matter. It simply assumes the 

14 
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existence, in some shape, of that from which all 
comes, and then begins to enlighten us upon the 
process of development, which is alleged to have 
taken place. The great question which ought 
to be settled first is side-stepped. 

As science cannot tell us how matter came to 
exist, it also fails when we ask: how did it 
come to evolve into present forms; whence the 
force or the properties that brought about die 
evolution? These are other small matters, 
which it has not yet had time to investigate I 

Again, granting the existence of matter, one 
does not necessarily infer the existence of life. 
Ask the science of to-day, <f Whence is life?" and 
beyond a little mumbling, it is silent Ask the 
origin of intelligence, of conscience, and it gives 
no answer. Yet, it is smug and confident, fully 
satisfied that it alone possesses the secrets. Here 
are three very important questions — one dealing 
with the beginning of all things, another with 
the advent of life on earth, and a third with the 
origin of mind — to which science has not given, 
and cannot give, even a plausible answer. It 
does, of course, make promises. 

If it could tell us what gave matter its exist- 
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ence, we would necessarily ask what gave exist- 
ence to the thing that gave us matter. The ques- 
tion would be pushed back a step. It is quite 
certain that science can never account for the 
origin of matter, unless it does what it says is 
unscientific, that is, admit a Creator. 

It is conceivable that some day or other, a 
way of producing life from dead matter may be 
discovered. If it should, which is at present 
unlikely, the believer would not be confounded: 
he would simply say that, though we did not 
know it before, God has given to matter the 
power of producing life in certain circum- 
stances. He would simply continue to believe 
as he does now. 

But I am to answer the question : what limita- 
tions does the Catholic Church impose upon 
such of its members as take up the study of 
evolution? Are they free to think as they 
please? 

My answer is, the Church teaches that God 
is the author of all things that exist. It is He 
who created the matter out of which the varied 
universe of to-day is made. If the diverse en- 
tities which we see are evolved from fewer 
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forms, or from one, it was He who gave them 
the power and guidance. Just as without Him 
nothing can exist; so without Him nothing can 
develop. If things show wisdom, or movement 
towards a definite end, the guiding hand is His. 
Matter, energy, and purpose are His gifts. 
Though all this may be demonstrated by reason, 
it is also a matter of faith. No Catholic can 
either deny or question it. 

There is another reservation: The human 
soul is not a development from any lower form. 
Whatever room for dispute there may be about 
the human body, Catholics must hold that each 
soul is a special creation. It is not probable that 
science will ever be able to demonstrate the con- 
trary. 

These, then, so far as this writer knows, are 
the only limitations put upon the inquirer. For 
the rest, he is free to depend upon the evidence 
presented. If it be demonstrated that man's 
body is of simian origin, be it so. If it be shown 
that the multitudinous forms we see about us 
came from a common source, there is no harm 
done. Even should it appear that life may 
spring from dead matter, our faith still survives 
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in all its integrity, Wc rest, however, in the 
belief that God is the author of all, and the 
human soul is His Creation. On these we stand, 
unafraid that science will ever dislodge us. 

In brief, then, the Catholic position is this: 
A Creator exists; from Him are all things. 
Matter is the work of His hands. If it has 
developed it has done so through the forces 
placed in it by Him. If it has manifested intelli- 
gence in its development the intelligence is His. 
The guidance also. It may or may not be that 
individual things are, through evolution, from 
one source, or from a comparatively small 
number of sources. The Catholic has but one 
reservation r each human soul is a special crea- 
tion. God is its immediate author. 

So, you see the Catholic scientist is not ham- 
pered much. In fact he is made free and en- 
lightened. He knows at the start what others 
may never learn — Whence is matter? Whence 
is mind? He is, therefore, in a better position 
than the atheistic student who is obliged to post- 
pone indefinitely the answer that ought to be 
given at the outset. The science that denies 
God is abortive. It starts from the unknown 
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and flounders through a career of unwarranted 
assumption. The true scientist is the one who 
believes in God. 
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WHY CATHOLIC SCHOOLS? 

The question can scarcely be asked with great 
confidence to-day. It is generally conceded that 
the public schools have not justified the high 
hopes at one time entertained of them. Many 
thoughtful Protestants see grave danger in the 
indifference to religion so manifest throughout 
the land. Hence, various efforts are being made 
to recover what has been lost The Public 
School, so long our great American idol, is not 
worshiped as it once was. Purely secular 
education has had the field for a few genera- 
tions, and no one is satisfied with the results. 

The Catholic school has been handicapped 
from the beginning. Lack of money, opposition 
from persons who boldly proclaimed it un- 
American, the indifference of many Catholics, 
these and other adverse influences, militated 
against the school in which knowledge of God 
was imparted. Taxes have never been popular 
anywhere, and the Catholic school meant a 
double tax. 

But the Church, strong in its conviction of 
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the necessity of religion, kept up the straggle, 
and to-day has the satisfaction of seeing its edi- 
fices filled, while those who trusted to the ade- 
quacy of the Sunday school have at present more 
room than they require. Irreligion is decimat- 
ing and re-decimating Protestantism at an 
alarming rate. I say this with sorrow, for I be- 
lieve the narrowest religion is better than no 
religion. 

I do not pretend to say that had the Protestant 
churches adhered to religious training of die 
young, their people would cling to the faith as 
Catholics do : nor do I think that had Catholics 
neglected their children their churches would 
be forsaken as Protestant churches are. But, 
assuredly, the Catholic position on the question 
of education has contributed more than other 
factors towards the present flourishing condition 
of our parishes, while, in my judgment, the Prot- 
estant surrender to secular education has has- 
tened the decay of Protestantism. 

The Catholic school has made ample com- 
pensation for all the sacrifices that Catholics 
have made for it Were it not for it, there 
would be little Christianity in the nation to-day. 
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This is so evident that, though there was a time 
when some Catholics deemed the religious 
school unnecessary, there is scarcely one now 
who does not repent himself of any such con- 
viction. 

The Catholic school rests on the persuasion 
that the knowledge of God must infuse itself 
into all education. Knowledge of the Creator 
should go hand in hand with knowledge of 
Creation. To study the gifts and ignore the 
giver is neither just nor sane. If there is a God, 
and surely we are not free to question this funda- 
mental verity, the child ought to be told of Him. 
Here let me say that there is nothing more re- 
markable than the avidity with which the child 
hears of the Creator of all things. It opens its 
young mind to the knowledge, as the young bird 
opens its beak to the food which the parent has 
procured for it. There is a naturalness in the 
child's love of majesty, that can come only from 
the author of nature. 

The view that the child should be allowed to 
grow up before choosing its religion is based 
upon falsehood. First of all, experience tells 
us that if it be allowed to choose for itself in 
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later life, it generally chooses not to make a 
choice. It lives as it was trained, not necessarily 
opposed to religion, but indifferent to it This 
is possibly the most deplorable of all attitudes. 

But there is another and a more grievous 
objection to this view. To allow the child to 
wait and decide for itself is to concede that God 
has no right which parent or child need respect 
Nobody ever thought of suggesting that it was 
granted to a child to decide whom he would 
accept as parents, or whether he would obey 
them. Nor was he ever considered free to give 
or refuse allegiance to his country. Yet, people 
who could not consider freedom in either case, 
even as debatable, do not hesitate to grant that 
the great Author of all may or may not be hon- 
ored and served. All this but proves, what is 
so abundantly proved, that men who are more 
or less reasonable in other matters can be utterly 
absurd in questions bearing on religion. 

The Catholic view is that neither child nor 
parent has any choice in the matter: it is the 
plain duty of both to know, love and obey the 
God who made them. They owe Him a duty 
which transcends anything they owe family or 
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country. Here lies the thought upon which the 
Catholic school is erected. 

Let no one imagine that Catholics separate 
themselves nationally from their neighbors in 
the matter of the school. There are no more 
thorough Americans than they: nor are there 
better "mixers." This will be admitted by every 
young man who cultivates athletics. It will 
also be admitted by every young man who 
crossed the seas during the late war. If we 
bring our children into the Catholic school, it 
is from serious conviction, from the persuasion 
that children must be brought up religiously, 
must be told of God and be taught what His 
will is. 

Nor is it true that Catholics establish schools 
simply to keep aloof, or to give their clergy 
greater control over the young. We are Amer- 
ican through and through. We do business with 
all without reference to belief. Jew and Gen- 
tile, Protestant and Catholic, all are equal to 
us. If we separate from them in school and 
in church, it is because we believe in established 
principles. We may not always live up to our 
convictions, but we cannot abandon the belief* 
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the reasonable belief, that God is first and best, 
and that knowledge of His will must never be 
eliminated from the education of the young. 

Neither is our attitude on the school question 
mere bluff. We have kept it up too long for 
that The sacrifices we have made demonstrate 
our earnestness. Schools may come and schools 
may go, but the Catholic school will remain. 
We have maintained them when our resources 
were immeasurably inferior to what they are 
now. The sacrifices we now make bear no com- 
parison to those made by our forebears. Be it, 
however, understood that we make them for a 
principle which is unchanging. We are Amer- 
icans; we love our country; we support it in all 
its difficulties ; but we love it best when we love 
God better. The eternal and omnipotent God 
is the ultimate foundation of all things. With 
Him all things are secure, without Him pande- 
monium reigns. On this conviction we have 
builded and shall continue to build our schools. 

The Sunday school has utterly failed to pre- 
serve religion for posterity. Evidence of this 
is everywhere at hand. Deserted churches, 
diminishing attendance at the Sunday school, 
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indifference to the authority of religion, a mor- 
ality based too often on convenience; these 
things, obvious to all, are the dread results of 
trusting the religious education of the young 
to one hour a week. Nor was the inadequacy of 
instruction the greatest evil of the system. Far 
worse was the understanding allowed to grow, 
•that religion had merely a Sabbath place in life; 
that it could be relegated to an hour or two a 
week, and, hence need not necessarily permeate 
and guide man's whole existence. The Catholic 
idea, however indifferently some of us may live 
up to it, is that religion enters into all human 
relations, and may never be ignored in either 
business or conduct This is our conviction, and 
who will deny its righteousness? 

So, when we are asked 'Why Catholic 
Schools?" our answer is; because only through 
them, under present conditions, can we tell our 
children of God, of Christ, of His Cross and 
our hope. Only through them can we give 
morality the secure basis that religion alone can 
supply. The Church, inspired of the Holy 
Spirit, knew this from the beginning, hence 
made no mistake. Protestants have had to wait 
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for experience to teach them. The thoughtful 
among them know it now, when perhaps it is 
too late. Many will never read the lesson that 
the world of to-day so emphatically teaches. 



CLERICAL CELIBACY 

The Saviour commends celibacy, not by His 
words only (see Matt 19: 12), but by His exam- 
ple and the example of those whom He chose to 
be His Apostles. 

St Paul (I Cor. 7: 7) says, "I would that all 
men were even as myself." And again, in the 
32nd and following verses of the same chapter, 
he says, "He that is without a wife is solicitous 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he 
may please God. But he that is with a wife 
is solicitous for the things of the world, how he 
may please his wife; and he is divided. And 
the unmarried and the virgin thinketh on the 
things of the Lord, that she may be holy both 
in body and in spirit But she that is married 
thinketh on the things of the world, how she may 
please her husband" 

Certainly an unmarried clergy are better pre- 
pared for their work than those who are married 
First of all, they can afford to be more single- 
minded and more courageous. There is no one 

to restrain them from the sacrifices they are 

323 
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prompted to make. If called to dangerous duty, 
as for instance in the time of pestilence, there 
is no one to plead the prior duty that family 
needs impose. The priest has no one depending 
upon him; hence, if he fall in the exercise of 
his calling, all is well. The parson in such cir- 
cumstance leaves a wife and helpless babies. 
No wonder he is timid ; not necessarily because 
he is a coward, but because he has assumed 
responsibilities which demand that he must not 
lose sight of his own safety. 

Further, the unmarried clergyman may pitch 
his tent anywhere; the married must have the 
comforts of home. No pioneer work for the 
latter. Hence, he must have adequate income. 
A half dozen priests can live where one parson 
with his family would starve. 

An unmarried priesthood can give all its time 
to its vocation. There is nothing to interfere, 
no sick wife, or child, no son to be educated, no 
daughters to enter society, no desirable matri- 
monial alliances to be sought, no crying babies 
to disturb family happiness, or, perhaps, the 
minister's repose on the eve of some great 
function. 
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The priest's family is his people. There is 
no one to stand between him and them. They 
come to him freely; they pour out their troubles 
and their sorrows, unafraid that a prying wife, 
or a curious daughter, is already listening, or, 
later, inquiring what it was all about. Confi- 
dence, so necessary in the relations of pastor and 
flock, is possible with celibacy, scarcely without 
it. 

There is, also, the esteem which self-sacrifice 
engenders, and which comes much more easily 
and more generously to the unmarried clergy. 
,We have frequently heard that the unmarried 
missionary who goes to preach the gospel among 
Asiatics is often closely observed, to see if there 
is not a woman somewhere about When the 
natives are satisfied that there is not, their 
admiration is awakened. Even pagans appre- 
ciate self-denial. 

Love follows admiration. Nobody in all the 
world is as well beloved as the Catholic priest 
This comes largely from the life he leads. 
Should Catholics learn that in an individual 
instance there was a departure from duty their 
love would cease, or would be transformed into 

15 
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shame and regret An idol would have fallen, 
not to rise. 

This affection is not confined to Catholics* 
People who are unsophisticated and unschooled 
in the doctrine of hatred, have it also. Despite 
(the attitude of libertines and debauchees, man- 
kind instinctively loves self-sacrifice in any 
worthy form. Men naturally admire it even 
though they should not be quite able to compre- 
hend it 

It will be clearly seen, if any one take the 
trouble to examine the matter, that a married 
clergy can never be a success in pioneer effort. 
Nor can they compete with the unmarried rivals 
anywhere. Tourists traveling through countries 
under the Greek Rite, often are amazed at the 
inferiority of the clergy they see. They might 
even go farther and discover that the Greek 
monk, who is unmarried, is far superior to the 
married secular priest The contrast is striking. 
The Greeks themselves understand this; for they 
will not advance to episcopal honors any but 
unmarried priests. The same is true, with here 
and there some slight modification, of all 
oriental Christian sects. The honors, therefore, 
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clearly belong everywhere to the unmarried 
clergy. 

There are some people — quack doctors and 
broken-down sports — who deny the possibility 
of celibacy. They, perhaps, forget that their 
contention, if true, would involve every unmar- 
ried man, and put the brand of incontinence on 
every male over twenty-one who is not living 
with a wife. It would, perhaps, like conscrip- 
tion during the war, take in youths over seven- 
teen. What a horrible slander of mankind I 

Reputable physicians and educators of expe- 
rience all know that celibacy is possible to any 
one who loves it and is willing to be guided. 
The Catholic Church, more enlightened than 
either doctor or teacher, proclaims it not only 
possible and actual, but comparatively easy to 
those who are called to the life and who do not, 
through carelessness or wilfulness, forget their 
vocation. 

There is a certain type of human that hungers 
and thirsts for scandal. If such people can light 
on anything that has the faintest resemblance to 
what they seek, they regard it a treasure trove, 
a salacious bonanza. They hasten not only to 
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spread the news but to extend the offense. If 
one is guilty, all are. The whole tribe falls with 
the mistake, real or imagined, of an individual. 
Should we, however, ask those who criticize 
celibacy if, in their opinion, marriage would 
prove a panacea, if, for instance, it is unheard 
of that a married clergyman of the sects ever 
broke his plighted faith, I know not what they 
would say. I doubt, however, that they would 
attempt a universal negative. There is nothing 
so good — celibacy or marriage — that it is not 
abused. But we do not abandon good things 
because occasionally they fall into weak or un- 
worthy hands. 

To the insinuation sometimes heard that celi- 
bacy is a cruel hardship too often imposed on men 
and women, our answer is that it never is imposed, 
for the simple reason that it cannot be imposed, 
on man or woman. The burden must be freely 
assumed, or it does not exist Those who take 
the step know precisely what they are doing. 
They have sufficient age and knowledge ; they are 
much more frequently warned than urged. In 
fact there is never any urging except, occasion- 
ally, on the part of a misguided parent For- 
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tunately, however, such parental ambition sel- 
dom attains its purpose. 

It is not easy for Protestants to understand cel- 
ibacy, or to understand the minds of those who 
undertake to practice it They can hardly be 
brought to believe, though it is absolutely true, 
that celibacy is the chief attraction that the 
priesthood has for the young men who seek to 
enter the sanctuary. Nor can outsiders ever 
realize how the ecclesiastical student strives, 
prays and hopes that he may be found worthy 
some day to pass through the sacred portals. 
The most grievous disappointment of his life 
would come if he should be told that he had no 
clerical vocation. This ardor, extending over a 
period of eleven or twelve years, is so wonderful 
that the world cannot understand it To the 
Catholic conscience it is the divine call which 
we name vocation. 

The young woman who enters a religious com- 
munity has had, for years, her heart set on the 
step she takes. The life of prayer, self denial 
and celibacy has made such appeal to her that 
she is prepared to accept any hardship in order 
that she may live it To speak of her as leaving 
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the world because of disappointment is to show 
astonishing ignorance. 

You say, what if they should change their 
minds? I answer, what if the married should 
change their minds? Would you advocate free 
love or trial marriages? The Catholic knows 
that, if those who accept a life of celibacy live 
true to their calling, are faithful to the admoni- 
tions they receive, and say their prayers, they 
will never regret the step. Faith is confirmed 
by experience in this matter. 

A final word. It is generally accepted, lead- 
ing physicians declare it, that Catholics are the 
most moral of people. No others abhor more, or 
as much, sexual transgression. Does any one 
think that they would tolerate a clergy who failed 
in this matter? You say that they are ignorant of 
what is happening. If they are ignorant how 
do you come to know? Have they not far better 
opportunity of knowing than anyone else? 
Surely, if there were frequent transgression, it 
could not be hidden from them. 

I conclude, then, that celibacy far from being 
a weakness, or an impossible burden imposed by 
tyrannical law, is the source of innumerable 
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blessings to individuals and to society. Without 
it missionary work would, at least in many in- 
stances, be well nigh impossible. The Church, 
working through a married clergy, could not 
possibly achieve what has been achieved. Nor 
would the faithful have the benefit of the high 
standard which a celibate priesthood holds aloft 
From every point of view it is advantageous. 
Nor is it imposed on anyone; but is ever the 
free-will offering of those who, after careful 
scrutiny, are permitted to make it 
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THE INDEX 

Protestants object to the tribunal known as 
the Index Expurgatorius. But it seems they can 
hardly realize what it is they are objecting to. 
Their churches have no such tribunal, but this 
is only one of the many ways in which they man- 
ifest weakness. 

Every organization, dowered with the right 
of promoting good morals and restraining evil 
tendencies, should have an Index. As a matter 
of fact, all governments have an Index in one 
form or another. Every home, presided over 
by good parents, has an Index. No sane man 
is willing to see books of every description in 
the hands of his children. 

The only thing to be lamented in the premises 
is that the Index can not be effective enough, 
either in the Church, the nation, or the family. 
Hence it is that that delightful period of exist- 
ence, the years of innocence in children, is re- 
duced to a minimum ; and men debate whether 
or not the child of eight years should not be 
permitted access to the tree of knowledge of 

good and evil I 
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In matters of faith, too, each fledgling is 
conceded the right to think for himself. He 
is taught grammar, arithmetic, music, etc. But 
faith, without which it is impossible to please 
God, is left to his own whim or guesswork. 

If the conscientious, intelligent Protestant will 
carefully consider the matter his only regret 
will be that the Index of the Church, of the 
government, and of the home are not half as 
effective as they should be. 



PREJUDICE 

"We have found him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, Jesus the Son 
of Joseph of Nazareth. And Nathanael said 
to him (Philip) : Can anything of good come 
from Nazareth?" (John 1:46.) Many Jews 
held the conviction that "out of Galilee (in 
which is Nazareth) a prophet riseth not" This 
prejudice was used against the Saviour. 

By an appeal to prejudice the silversmiths of 
Ephesus were able to raise such tumult against 
Paul and his companions as to endanger their 
lives. "A God not made by hands" could not 
receive consideration from a multitude that, 
stirred by cunning craftsmen, "with one voice, 
for the space of about two hours, cried out: 
'Great is Diana of the Ephesians.' " (Acts 

I9--34-) 
Many a time and oft have the crafty ones of 

other lands stirred up similar demonstrations 

against those who brought the good Evangel 

to peoples. It is the weapon used everywhere 

by men who fear to trust their cause to the arbit- 
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rament of reason. Sometimes, no doubt, it is not 
the crafty ones but their disciples and dupes 
that resort to the method. Perfectly honest men 
take up the cry that is given them, and pass it 
along, abyss answering abyss. 

This dreadful agency, prejudice, no matter in 
whose hands, works untold mischief. It is the 
enemy of God and man. It distorts the relation 
between the Creator and the creature. God is the 
God of truth ; Christ came to give testimony to 
the truth, to be the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
He came that we should know the truth and that 
"the truth should make us free." What conceiv- 
able good can falsehood render anyone? Igno- 
rance is bad, but error is worse. If the soul is 
made for the truth, and it is, why stuff it with 
falsehood? Why shut out the light, or falsify the 
facts? Can it possibly be of service to any one 
to have an erroneous opinion of his neighbor, 
or of his neighbor's convictions? 

Protestantism, resting upon the principle of 
free inquiry and private judgment, has less 
justification than any other system for its prej- 
udices. It is not consistent when it refuses to 
understand. If it claimed to teach or to believe 
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infallibly, we could see a reason for its action. 
But, since it is bound by no limitation, its atti- 
tude towards Catholicism can be explained only 
on the assumption that the "knowing" ones are 
afraid to have Catholic principles understood. 
If this be so, we might interpret the fear as a 
compliment to the Church. But, then, we are 
not seeking compliments. 

Even as a matter of general information, the 
Catholic Church ought to be known. A great 
Protestant, Macaulay, was not mistaken when he 
wrote that there never was on earth an institu- 
tion more worthy of study than the Catholic 
Church. When you consider what it has done, 
what endured, the centuries it has seen, the 
storms it has weathered and its present strength, 
you will, I think, conclude that it cannot be a 
mistake to give it some intellectual attention with 
a view of understanding its principles. Yet, the 
present writer can truly say that, though he has 
many friends among Protestants of all classes, he 
never yet met one that understood the Catholic 
Church, not one that had not an erroneous view 
of its teaching. He, indeed, met many that were 
quite sure they knew all about it 
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Usually, when a non-Catholic desires to know 
the Catholic Church he goes to its avowed 
enemies for his information. To take up a 
Catholic book and seek knowledge of the Church, 
where alone it may be found, is a rare action. 
The Church is judged without a hearing, or on 
the testimony of its enemies. It does not get its 
day in court. "What is the use?" they say. 
"Can anything of good come from Nazareth?" 
"Why waste time in investigating?" Such is 
prejudice. 

"If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find the better way." 

Pope's Universal Prayer. 



RELIGIOUS ANIMOSITY 

It is strange that so much of the world's 
hatreds should spring from attachment to re- 
ligion in one form or another. Pagans battled 
for their gods; Jews hated and were hated be- 
cause of belief; but strangest and worst of all, 
Christians have maligned and slain one another 
in what they (blasphemously) considered the 
service of Christ; of all absurd and impious 
courses of conduct this is assuredly the worst 

When we think of the love Christ bore and 
bears even to sinners, when we reflect on the 
strict duty of charity which He imposes upon 
all who would invoke His name, we are amazed 
beyond measure that any one calling himself 
Christian should indulge these fanatical hatreds, 
of which mankind has seen altogether too much. 

Not only does Christ demand forgiveness 

seventy times seven times, but He makes charity 

the distinctive badge of His disciples, the very 

note by which they shall be known. "By this 

shall all men know that you are my disciples, if 

you have love one for another." (John 13 : 35.) 
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Yet in face of this, men and women hated and 
still hate in the name of Christ, and in support 
of what they outrageously conceive to be His 
cause. Surely, a marvel of impiety 1 

Not only is religious animosity unchristian 
and ungodly, but it is of all feelings the most un- 
justifiable. What conceivable good can it do? 
Surely, no one can hope to change man's views 
by hatred. Any way, why should we hate? 

If you believe you have the truth, thank God 
for it. If you think your neighbor is in error, 
enlighten him, in the spirit of charity: pray for 
him. If he be really in error he is to be pitied. 
You would not hate one because he is sick. It 
is not his fault. . Spiritual error is the soul's 
illness, a greater evil than bodily sickness. A 
man in such bondage needs your sympathy and 
your aid. 

But you say he will not listen to you. This 
means that the malady, if malady it be, is deep- 
seated, which demands still greater sympathy 
and prayer. And, if you wish to be fair and 
just, you might perhaps after surveying the 
situation calmly, come to the conclusion that 
perhaps it is you that is in error, you that ought 
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to listen, but will not If you are a Protestant 
this possibility should come home to you. 

But let us suppose your neighbor is really and 
wilfully in error, which he will not quit Is this 
any reason why you should hate him? Who is 
the sufferer, he or you ? You certainly would not 
hate a man whom you found bent on suicide. 
Why this hatred towards the other? 

So, you see, this religious animosity is the most 
unjustifiable and most atrocious of feelings. It 
is condemned in all its moods by right reason, 
and, unquestionably, it puts those who entertain 
it outside the pale of Christianity. Christ Him* 
self says so ; and He ought to know. 

"I say to you that whosoever is angry with his 
brother, shall be in danger of the judgment 

"If therefore, thou offer thy gift at the altar, 
and there thou remember that thy brother hath 
anything against thee; leave there thy offering 
before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to 
thy brother; and then coming thou shalt offer 
thy gift." (Matt 5: 22-24.) 
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